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Do you need better salesmen or better coal? 


A “high powered salesman” is an asset to any coal selling 
organization, but even he cannot be expected to sell or 
continue to sell coal that is not clean or properly prepared. 
The standard of preparation is fixed by mines which are 
properly equipped and many a coal of inferior natural 
qualities has been improved by proper preparation until 
it sells with the best. 


Are you expecting the impossible from your salesman in 
asking him to keep your mines running full time when 
your preparation is not as good as that of your neighbors? 
Are you overlooking a great opportunity when you allow 
coal which pays a higher freight rate to beat you out of 
your own market on quality? 


The proper method of cleaning and sizing coal from the 
standpoint of results and economy, can only be determined 
by a careful study of conditions, and by careful analyses 
of your coal. 


The attainment of lower mining costs through the use of 
mechanical loaders necessitates in most cases, much more 
efficient and effective methods for cleaning in the preparation 
plant. 


Because of many years’ experience in most of the mining 
fields in the country, the Allen & Garcia Company has 
been able to design plants:te-give the best preparation both 


as to sizing and cleaning by hand or mechanical methods. 


Allen & Garcia rescreening plants have set the standard 
of coal preparation for small sizes and their latest plants 
of this kind have been able to produce unprecedented ton- 
nages of the most perfectly prepared coal that has ever 
been sold. 


Smaller sizes of coal are best cleaned by some system of 
washing, but the mechanical and practical difficulties, and 
the cost of the existing processes have been such as to render 
commercial washing of very doubtful value in many cases. 
We are now prepared by arrangement with the American 
Rheolaveur Corporation to offer the Rheolaveur Washing 
Process to American coal operators. ‘This process eliminates 
the usual difficulties and expensive features of coal washing. 
We recommend ‘it after having made thorough personal 
investigations of the results of this process in Europe where 
it is largely displacing every other method and giving the 
greatest possible recoveries of the best coal at lowest 
washing costs. 


Allen & Garcia Company are equipped by long experience 
to design up-to-date plants for mechanical preparation of 
coal and to provide means for sampling and testing the 
product so that the quality of coal may be uniform and 
can be maintained at all times. May we confer with you 
on your problems? 


Allen & Garcia Company, 21 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
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_ various answers; but what would be the answer 





The Mine Was Saved 


OW VALUABLE IS COAL AGE to min- 
ing men? Various people might make 


of a man whose anthracite mine was saved 
from possible destruction by a method described 
in the magazine? 

Next week C. H. Strange will tell how, 
when a fire, inaccessible to direct attack, was 
sealed off yet continued to gain rapid headway, 
it was remembered that months before Coal 
Age had told how a somewhat similar con- 
tingency had been met in a bituminous mine. 
The copy of the magazine containing this 
description was hastily resurrected, the article 
studied and the fire attacked and extinguished 
by pouring hundreds of cylinders of carbon 
dioxide gas into the sealed area. Within 40 
minutes the effect of this gas was apparent in 
the readings of the gages on the seals. A 
dangerous fire that would have taken weeks or 
months to either quench by direct flooding or 
smother in its own fumes was conquered, 
extinguished and cooled in a comparatively 
short interval. _ 

Experience gained in one mining rezion, 
made available to all through the printed page 
of the coal industry’s technical journal, saved 
time, expense and danger for an anthracite 
operation. The experience of one group of ' 
men aided an entirely different group in their 
time of need. 

Suppose the men who first had experience 
with carbon dioxide in fighting the fire in their 
bituminous mine had withheld their story? 
Suppose they had felt that telling it in Coal 
Age would be “giving away something for 
nothing.” What would have happened to Mr. 
Strange’s mine? Yet there are men in coal 
mining who feel that what they learn by 
experience belongs only to them. 
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probably answer yes, because the clamp jaws must be 
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‘ for the most handy man. 


But the O-B New Bulldog Clamp saves you worrying 
about one of these actions. The jaws are held open 
ready to grab the trolley wire. You are relieved of that 
part of the job. 


The New Bulldog gives you that third-hand help. 
Ask for details. 
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Not Sold citephobia will cease to exist. The only way in which 


HE ANTHRACITE OPERATORS, in their pres- 
ent controversy with the United Mine Workers, 
have the best case to present to the nation in the 
history of the industry. Their position on the cardinal 
points at issue is clear-cut, sound and unequivocally in 
the public interest. The anthracite operators are 
opposed to a system of negotiating wage contracts 
which stops production. They are opposed to a system 
of negotiating which makes economic pressure the 
arbiter of questions upon which the negotiators cannot 
agree. They are opposed to any change in wage scales 
or working conditions which will increase the price of 
coal to the domestic consumer. They are willing to 
submit their entire cause to impartial arbitration. 
This last offer is unqualified; there are no strings to it. 
Here, if there ever was one, is a case to command 
widespread approval and support. And yet, nobody 
who takes the trouble to sample current popular opinion 
on the subject can escape the realization that the oper- 
ators’ position has made no impression on the public 
mind. Lay editorial discussion of the strike reveals 
little understanding or discrimination and even less 
sympathy. The industry is still in bad repute. Where 
the operators are not condemned separately, they are 
lumped with the miners in a blanket condemnation of 
the industry. The suspension is scored as a strike— 
almost a conspiracy in the eyes of some editorial writers 
—against the public interest. That the operators are 
as bitterly opposed to the strike as their critics does 
not find place even as a plea in mitigation. 

The anthracite operators have not sold themselves to 
the public. To a large degree they have not tried to 
sell themselves to the public. This, of course, will be 
indignantly denied. Nevertheless, the results speak 
for themselves. Traditions of aloofness from the pub- 
lic, which were scrapped by other industries years ago, 
still are cherished by too many anthracite producers. 
Estimable, courageous gentlemen personally, they 
shrink from the rough-and-tumble methods by which 
the union leaders are able to keep public interest 
alert—and sympathetic. They make one or two dig- 
nified and gelid statements and retire from the field. 
To capitalize on gracious, personal contacts is distinctly 
not in their code. But worst of all, these tradition- 
bound leaders hamper and nullify the work of those of 
their own associates who are ready to fight the battle 
with weapons from Mr. Lewis’ arsenal. 

Anthracitephobia is a disease which has been coursing 
unchecked through the public veins for nearly ninety 
years. It will take more than one dose of anti-toxic 
publicity to eliminate it. It calls for a vigorous pub- 


licity campaign in such frequent injections that the 
effect of one will not be lost before another is admin- 
istered. The anthracite industry, if it hopes to survive, 
must sell itself so thoroughly to the public that anthra- 





that can be done is through steady, persistent, educa- 
tional advertising. 

General understanding of the operators’ position is 
the best possible protection against the danger of 
another Pinchotian settlement. What if the union does 
shed crocodile tears over such a squandering of money? 
The job of the operators is to sell the industry to the 
public, not to Mr. Lewis and his followers. Unless the 
operators do that job, they will lose more than the 
present strike. 





Lean a Little Heavier 


FEW YEARS AGO when the mining industry was 

starting to apply electric drives to machinery, an 
electrical engineer who did not completely design and 
arrange every detail of a new installation himself, was 
looked upon as a weak sister. As time went on more 
and more equipment became available and he continued 
to depend largely upon himself to select the proper 
machinery, plan his layouts and install apparatus from 
time to time to keep his plant up to date. 

Today the need for labor-saving apparatus and the 
wide diversity of equipment suitable for mine service 
have changed matters. The mine electrical engineer can 
no longer hope to have the intimate knowledge of 
machines that he formerly had when only a few rel- 
atively simple appliances were available, he must lean 
more heavily upon others for assistance. 

Not a few mistakes have been made in the application 
of machinery at some mines and usually it will be found 
that these errors were committed either because the 
engineer tried to do too much by himself or insisted 
upon putting his personal impress upon everything 
that was done. 

It often happens that because a man is not sure of 
himself he does not undertake to initiate a new develop- 
ment; instead he procrastinates hoping he will some 
time be able to get to the job intelligently. As time 
goes on’ he finds himself in a great maze of work, too 
big for him to ever catch up with. As a result his 
company does not keep up to date as it should and 
reaches a stage where it cannot be persuaded to do 
anything but struggle along in the same old way. 

Today the successful engineer has to consult with 
other coal company men and with manufacturers. He 
must also devote some of his time to discussions and 
meetings with men in his own profession and keep 
abreast of the time through literature published on 
subjects covering his work. 

The need for greater savings by means of machinery 
offers the suggestion that engineers devote more time 
to the business of showing their companies how to 
reduce costs and less time to details which usually can 
be more satisfactorily handled by the equipment manu- 
facturers whose reputation stands behind it. 
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What of Anthracite’s Future? 


NWILLINGNESS TO ARBITRATE disputed points 

in the anthracite controversy indicates, on the part 
of the United Mine Workers, a distinct lack of confi- 
dence in the justice of their case. 
himself, in the matter, as a belligerent man who feels 
the weight of a dependable gun on his hip, who has un- 
limited confidence in his ability to use it and who in- 
tends to settle the present disagreement by nothing more 
peaceful than gunplay. It is not a good public advertise- 
ment of union labor methods, but Mr. Lewis can always 
rely upon his trustworthy and capable publicity de- 
partment to turn bad advertising into good. Would that 
the anthracite operators could so much as prevent their 
own good advertising from being turned into bad by 
the clever miners. 

If Mr. Lewis is a consistent man, his rejection this 
year of arbitration such as his union has plead for in the 
past, does not condemn the whole principle of arbitra- 
tion, no matter what he may say. Instead, present day 
expediency actuates him. In other words he is willing 
to arbitrate only when he feels confident of victory. 
This attitude on the part of either operators or the 
union contributes nothing to the future peace of the 
industry, and it is the peace of the future which stands 
out as the biggest issue in today’s conflict. The nation 
will be best served if, during the coming winter, it sees 
to it that nothing prevents the anthracite miners and 
operators from finishing a battle in the final treaty of 
which both sides will be glad to write peace guarantees 
for coming years. 








Dramatize the Wage 


OES the public ever gain a real idea from figures? 

We doubt it. Engineers pride themselves on having 
quantitative minds. If that is so the minds of the rest 
are qualitative. That being so why try to appeal to 
them with quantitative arguments? Why use calculus 
to explain an idea to a man who has no calculus train- 
ing? After all, the public listens to the legal lights 
and politicians because they talk qualitatively not 
quantitatively. 

So we, if we would talk to the man on the street, 
must not put the comfort, happiness and well-being of 
the miner in dollars, but in homes, clothing, auto- 
mobiles and village streets. Now we know the miner 
who pays only $8 to $12 a month for a house cannot 
have an impressive, well finished home. We know 
that the city dweller pays 25 to 30, or even 40 per cent, 
of his wage on rent and, consequently, people believe 
him well-to-do by the measure of his rent and by the 
excellence of his clothing. He breathes comfort; he 
exudes prosperity. 

Only by endeavoring to sell the miner a desire for a 
better house and better clothing, a better village and 
an automobile in better condition can we give the 
public a physical and not a numerical idea of the good 
fortune of the miner and his excellent wages. 

In the cities, model houses have been erected to 
develop an increased interest in good housing, and it 
would be well if the mines had such places. In some 


cases even the house of the superintendent and the 
company office are not places which would serve as 
models of housing or exhibits of how to be comfortable. 

When houses are built by the miners themselves, the 
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architecture and arrangement are often deplorable, 
though there are cases where the homes so built have 
been more than usually elaborate. In fact, in one town 
of about 10,000 inhabitants, the house built by one of 
the miners is easily the most pretentious and permanent 
of any in the neighborhood—bankers and millionaires 
not excluded. ; 

It is a fact that mine villages greatly need archi- 
tects, not only to design but to superintend con- 
struction for a plan if well made is often marred by 
faulty execution and improper material. The mine 
engineer is really not any too well fitted to be the final 
arbiter as to house construction details or village layout. 








Need for New Circuit Appliances 


S A RESULT of the present economic conditions 
in the coal fields there is growing an increased 
demand for new devices to be used with drilling, load- 
ing and transporting machines. Many different types 
of machines have been designed and applied to the 
mines and not a few are still in a state of development. 
However, progress is being made along several definite 
lines and suitable circuit-control appliances and con- 
nectors are needed. 

Naturally enough, nearly all appliances now used in 
the mines are driven by electric motors and in many 
instances are supplied by alternating-current energy. 
There is, however, a steady growth in the use of direct- 
current drives. 

Heretofore the general tendency inside the mines 
has been to operate stationary equipment such as 
hoists and pumps by alternating-current energy, and 
moving apparatus such as locomotives and cutters by 
direct current. Perhaps the reason for this was that 
the direct-current motor best suited the equipment it 
had to drive and the alternating-current motor pos- 
sessed the characteristics necessary for the stationary 
machines. 

But today we find in the mines equipment which is 
sometimes stationary but frequently moved to new loca- 
tions. For example, a coal loading conveyor is perma- 
nently set when it is in operation but must follow the 
working face from time to time. Such machines, 
therefore, embody the characteristics of both stationary 
and fixed appliances and consequently must be con- 
trolled, protected and installed to suit the new condi- 
tions. 

Plugs, receptacles, fuse boxes, connectors, switches | 
and control devices have been developed to a high 
degree for direct-current mine circuits used with loco- 
motives and other portable machines, so also have 
similar appliances been designed for stationary alter- 
nating-current machines. But now comes a need for 
such three-wire appliances which will possess the 
features of one-wire and two-wire direct-current 
fixtures. 





GAS ENGINEERS and gas men generally are watching 
with considerable interest the experiment of a small gas 
company in Sheridan, Wyo., which is using the local 
lignite deposits, which are mined adjacent to the city, 
for the manufacture of coal gas supplied to the resi- 
dents and industries of Sheridan for heating and cook- 
ing purposes. This is believed to be the first time that 
lignite has ever been used successfully in coal gas 
manufacture to the entire exclusion of other materials. 
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How Strong Is the Miners’ Union? 


In Bituminous Fields Has John Lewis Lost Past Gains By 
Obstinately Clinging to 1920 Wages?—Research Shows 
Labor’s Deep Influence on the American Coal Industry 


By Sydney A. Hale 


Special Contributor, Coal Age 
New York City 


S THE POWER of the United Mine Workers of 

America on the wane? Has the strength which in 

1922 moved the President of the United States to 
confess that, “except for such coal as comes from the 
districts worked by unorganized miners, the country is 
at the mercy of the United Mine Workers” been so 
dissipated that the organization headed by John L. 
Lewis is no longer the controlling factor in the labor 
situation in the bituminous coal mines of the nation? 
Have the gains so painfully made in the early days of 
the movement and so effectively consolidated in later 
years been flung away in an obstinate and unreasoning 
attempt to maintain a wage basis that is economically 
out of line with competitive costs? 

Readers of Coal Age do not need to be told that these 
are questions which form both warp and weft of much 
of the earnest discussion now going on in coal circles. 
Nor is the interest confined to the mining industry. 
Government officials are known to be deeply concerned 
over the outcome. Large consumers of fuel recognize 
that the existing state of affairs is one of the danger 
spots in the general business set-up. Economists are 
drawn to a study of the situation, finding the com- 
plexities and ramifications of the subject a challenge to 
their serious attention. Some alarmists in the ranks of 
the publicists profess to see a threatening collapse 
which may wreck the entire economic structure of 
the land. 


UNION GAINS GROUND BETWEEN STRIKES 


In the general strike of 1919 the power of the United 
Mine Workers was such that at one time or another 
during that six weeks’ suspension it was able to close 
down 71.6 per cent of the actual productive capacity— 
measured by 1918 performance—of the bituminous coal 
fields of the United States. Between the end of that 
strike and March 31, 1922, union control weakened no- 
tably in eastern Kentucky and in the low-volatile regions 
of West Virginia, where the war had given the organi- 
zation a temporary foothold. Nevertheless, when the 
call went out from Indianapolis for another general 
strike three years ago, the union was able to marshal 
enough support to cut off 73.3 per cent of the productive 
capacity. 

How was this possible? The handicap .of an unex- 
pired contract in the western Kentucky field, the losses 
in the State of Washington and in West Virginia were 
more than counterbalanced by the development of unex- 
pected strength in two districts in which non-unionism 
was regarded as impregnably entrenched. The workers 
in the Connellsville region, who had not staged a demon- 
stration against their employers in over thirty years, 





This is the first of a series of articles by Mr. Hale on the labor 
influence on the industry. The remaining articles will appear in 
torthcoming issues. 


walked out and at one time during the prolonged strug- 
gle had 81 per cent of the production in that field tied 
up. In Somerset County, the non-union stronghold of 
central Pennsylvania, at the peak of the union attack 
88 per cent of the productive capacity was down. And 
in Westmoreland County, where as recently as 1911 
the workers had given up a fight for collective bargain- 
ing after a contest lasting over a year, there was a 
65 per cent shutdown as compared with a 5 per cent 
shutdown in 1919.* 

The effectiveness of the United Mine Workers in these 








Table I—Maximum Percentages (Based on 1918 Output) of 
Productive Capacity in Bituminous Coal Fields Closed 
by General Strikes in 1919 and 1922 


Maximum 
Percentage of 
District Theoretical Maximum 
Capacity Annual Tonnage 


Capacity Closed By 
Strike—in Net Tons 


Production Closed 
on 1918 By Strikes 


District (Net Tons) 1919 1922 1919 1922 
Central Competitive Field - 
SEROUS 5 cis alaiesdid clare does 89,291,000 100 100+ 89,291,000  89,29;,000 
BS a ee 3u,679,000 100 W+ 30,679,000 3,679,000 
COs 6 oth tise asa s 46,055,000 100 97+ 46,065,000  44,541,u00 


Western Pennsylvania. 48,299,000 100 95+ 48,299,000 45,884,000 
Pennsylvania (other than Western Pa.) 


or Oe ee 61,629,000 83 92 51,362,000 56,699,000 
Connellsville.......... 35,677,000 ... J Verse Tere 28,898,000 
Northwestern......... 8,051,000 100 67 8,051,000 3,394,0uU0 
ke eee 7,194,000 6 88 432,000 6,331,000 
Westmoreland (a)..... 17,701,000 5 65 885,000 11,506,000 


West Virginia and Maryland 
Cumberland—Piedmont 7,073,000 98 85 6,932,000 6,012,000 
Fairmont (0)..........+- 20,104,000 90 87 18,094,000 etsy 





ee re 13,324,000 88 90 11,722,000 1,992,000 
Kenova-Thacker...... 7,024,000 ... Wie pee etdan 35,000 
pe EP ere 10,307,000 ... eatae hier Oa’, hears 
INOW ss. 5.6 o.0cc ese 9,292,000 98 58 9,106,000 5,389,000 
Panhandle............ 3,255,000 61 44 1,980,v00 1,432,000 
Pocahontas and Tug 
i ree 23,128,000 ... A aiccaiiledh's 116.000 
Winding Gulf......... 5,156,000 ... 2 a ey i 773,000 
i eee 9,041,000 aero FERN \alecnis wane es. 
Kentucky 
MEME ceils Seles <a. 3,262,000 60 21 1,925,000 672,000 
pe RR ce 2,364,000 ... eee Po ee asco 
Northeastern......... 7,109,000 70 8 4,976,000 568,000 
Western...... pila wit a oie 10,833,000 58 7 6,283,000 758,000 
Southern Appalachian (c) 11,712,000 100 57 11,712,000 6,676,000 
Alabama and Georgia. a 19,252,000 48... 9,241,000 ..... 
POs 45's. 0-0 00 62 '<0 1,465,000 100 100 1,465,000 1,465,000 
POUEE aaa dels esses Field 8,192,000 100 100 8,192,000 8,192,000 
Southwestern Interstate Fie 
AVRMOORE,. 5.00 se 00.0 . 2,227,000 100 %6 2,227,000 2,138,000 
Kansas..... 7,562,000 99 94 7,486,000 7,108,000 
Mismouri. . 2... 050000 5,668,000 99 93 5,611,000 5,271,000 
I UONIID sie:4:s le Sales 4,813,000 100 79 4,813,000 3,802,000 
iy) Me ree 2,261,000 50 25 1,131,000 565,000 
CORON yo kan sc tc wate o's 12,408,000 55 23 6,824,000 6,576,000 
Now Biesi00. 2... .scce0es 4,023,000 15 15 603,000 . 603,000 
oj Sea ee > eee ne e ‘soa 2.314000 
North Dakota.......... i : ’ ; 
ManbaeA o 5, ccsccess 4,533,000 90 98 4,079,000 4,442,000 
Washington... 0c. 4,082,000 100 50 4,082,000 2,041,000 
W WOMB iis 0.500.660 cee 9,438,000 95 100 8,966,000 9,438,000 
OR ois wee bincositee 579,281,000 71.6 73.3 414,625,000 425,355,000 


(a) Includes Latrobe, Greensburg and Ligonier districts. 
(b) Includes all of northern West Virginia except Cumberland-Piedmont and 


Panhandle districts. : : ; 
(c) Includes Tennessee and all of southeastern Kentucky except Harlan County. 


-- Exclusive of country banks and local stripping operations. 
‘| Less than one per cent. 








*The percentage figures given represent not the percentage of 
mines closed down, but rather the percentage of miners absent 
from work and, therefore, show the part of the normal producing 
power of the district shut off by the strike. For a discussion of 
how these percentages were arrrived at the reader is referred to 
Mineral Resources of the United States, 1921, Pt. II, pp. 502-7; 


ibid, 1922, Pt. II, pp. 515-19. 
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Fig. 1—The United Mine Workers of America at the Flood Tide of Power 


This map, based upon statistics collected 
by the United States Geological Survey, 
shows the maximum effectiveness of the 
general strike of 1922 in the coal producing 
states of the country.- The number of days 


two most recent direct trials of its strength, summar- 
ized in Table I, gives the necessary yardstick with which 
to measure the changes that have taken place since the 
truce signed at Cleveland, Ohio, in August, 1922, 
marked the beginning of the end of the general bitu- 
minous strike which had started four and one-half 
months before. That truce continued the basic rates— 
other than day rates—fixed by the United States Bitu- 
minous Coal Commission in 1920, and averaging 27 per 
cent above the war-time scale approved by the United 
States Fuel Administrator, until the following March. 
It also continued the advance in day rates over the 
Bituminous Coal Commission award won by the district 
strike of 1920—strikes, according to Mr. Lewis, encour- 
aged, if not fomented, by certain operators to stop the 
payment of bonuses in Illinois. Another truce extended 
these rates until April 1, 1924. By the Jacksonville 
compact signed a year ago last February these rates 
are to be continued until April 1, 1927. 


These facts are thus briefly restated because present 


discussion of the future of the union revolves largely 
around the wage rates established in 1920 and con- 
tinued by the Jacksonville agreement for nearly two 
more years. 

The post-armistice boom of 1920, with the extraordi- 
nary demand for tonnage at premium prices made. it 
possible for union operators as a whole to pay the peak 
wages and still retain attractive profits for themselves. 
The competition for labor during those hectic months 
also supported the maintenance of comparable rates of 
pay in the non-union districts. The reaction which fol- 


each field was down was determined by 
taking the average number of days lost 
through strikes per man employed. As a 
corrective against over-estimating the im- 
portance of the intensity of the suspension 


in some of the minor producing districts, 
the map should be read in connection with 
the figures given in Table I showing the 
maximum productive capacity of each 
district. 


lowed the bursting of the 1920 bubble started downward 
readjustments in these latter fields. Many operators, 
parties to the contract with the union, talked of the 
necessity for deflating wages, but made no move which 
might be construed as a violation of the existing agree- 
ments. Any hope of deflation, however, went glimmer- 
ing to destruction with the 1922 strike. 

The country entered that strike period with probably 
the greatest tonnage in storage in the yards of the 
larger consumers in the history of the industry. By 
Sept. 1, however, that reserve had been pulled down 
from over 63,000,000 to approximately 22,000,000 net 
tons, the second lowest reserve on record. The market 
created by this depletion of the stocks in storage and 
the demands for fuel for ¢urrent consumption in 1923 
introduced during that year a more sustained high level 
of weekly production than ever before witnessed in the 
bituminous coal trade. 

But the benefits were not evenly distributed. Com- 
pared with 1918, only five states—Alabama, Kentucky, 
North Dakota, Virginia and West Virginia—were able 
to increase their output, and in those states non-union 
operations predominated. Illinois, on the other hand, 
fell back nearly 10,000,000 tons; Ohio, over 5,000,000 
and Pennsylvania almost 7,000,000 tons. The losses in 
the strongly non-union counties of Fayette, Somerset 
and Westmoreland, however, were equivalent to 93 per 
cent of the total decline in Pennsylvania tonnage. Ken- 
tucky output increased over 13,000,000 tons, practically 
all of which came from the eastern part of the state; 
West Virginia increased nearly 18,000,000 tons. 
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The major producers in the union regions kept in 
the running through greater efficiency—man and 
mechanical. Even in that field, however, they were by 
no means in a class by themselves. Working 70 days 
less than in 1918, the total production for the country 
declined only 15,228,903 tons. An incréase in the total 
number of men employed from 615,305 to 702,817 was 
responsible in part for keeping up production, but the 
controlling factor was increased output per man. Had 
the 615,305 workers reported employed in 1918 reached 
the same daily average output per man as the 702,817 
workers reported for 1923 the 1918 group would have 
taken only 215 days to raise the record-breaking tonnage 
of that banner year. The 1918 average number of days 
worked, however, was 249. 

There was still another factor which helped to post- 
pone the demand for a readjustment. That was the 
greater concentration in mining. As explained in 
detail in an article appearing in an earlier issue of 
Coal Age (Shifts in Production of Bituminous Coal, 
Tryon, McKenney and McKinney, Feb. 26, 1925, p. 329), 
throughout 1923 there was a steady increase in the 
number of idle mines, the percentage of these -to the 
total number reporting to the United States Geological 
Survey jumping from 8.4 per cent on Feb. 17 to 32.0 
per cent on Nov. 17; a decreasing number of mines 
operating one to three days a week and an increasing 
percentage working four to six days a week. 

In spite of the handicaps of higher wage rates, Penn- 
sylvania, still predominatingly union, was able to oper- 
ate an average of 213 days that year. Allegheny 
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ituminous States Work When Demand 
Is Good 


This chart shows the average number of days worked in the 
bituminous coal producing states in 1923. Seven out of the eleven 
strictly union states failed to equal the average working time 
for the country as a whole; two out of the five strictly non-union 
states also fell below the national average. In the semi-organized 
states, four out of the seven predominatingly non-union averaged 
fewer days than the country as a whole. 
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County, in the heart of the Pittsburgh field, averaged 
233 days. Illinois, which is, except for small country 
banks, completely unionized, averaged just eleven days 
less than West Virginia. Franklin County, in the 


southern Illinois field, lagged only six days behind 


McDowell County, West Virginia, and ten days behind 
Mercer County. Working time in the lowly Sangamon 
County district of the central Illinois field actually ex- 
ceeded the average for far-famed Logan County, West 
Virginia, by seven days. 

The net results of these and other factors influencing 
1923 operations were that the better situated producing 
companies throughout the country were able to show a 
profit on their year’s business. This was done despite 
the fact that average spot prices declined from $4.38 per 
net ton in January to $2.18 in December and that the 
average realization on all tonnage mined fell to $2.68, 
as compared with $3.02 in 1922; $2.89 in 1921, a year 
of marked depression; $3.75 in 1920, the year in which 
the basic wage scales now in effect in the unionized 
districts were established, and $2.58 in 1918. This last 
figure is quoted because prices in that,year were fixed 
by the United States Fuel Administrator after an 
examination of production costs and presumably gave 
full weight to the element of wages. 


WAGE RATIOS INCREASE 


As previously stated, the United States Bituminous 
Coal Commission award, effective April 1, 1920, repre- 
sented, it was announced at the time of its promulgation, 
an average increase of 27 per cent in the wage bill of 
the industry. The wage bill was in turn estimated— 
before adding this 27 per cent—at 57 per cent of the 
total reported value of coal produced. The total value 
of the bituminous tonnage mined in 1923 was reported 
by the United States Geological Survey as $1,513,327,000 
—an increase of $21,517,000 over the total for 1918. 
Wages in 1918, on the 57 per cent basis, absorbed ap- 
proximately $857,491,000 of the reported value of the 
fuel. The increase authorized in 1920, uniformly 
applied to the slightly smaller 1923 tonnage, would give 
an estimated wage cost of $1,060,615,000, an increase of 
$203,124,000 as compared with an increase in value of 
only $21,517,000. 

These figures, of course, are subject to all the vices 
of averages for an industry as vast and as complex as 
the bituminous coal industry. In the present case, these 
drawbacks are further magnified by the changes in 
wage status in 1923 as compared with 1918. The 1918 
wage basis was the 1917 scale and this was generally 
observed throughout the soft coal regions when the 
Bituminous Coal Commission made its award. There- 
fore, the application of the 27 per cent increase to 1918 
or 1919 figures gave a fair approximation. Between 
1920 and 1923, however, there were certain fields which 
abandoned the Coal Commission scale for the 1917 basis 
or some modification thereof. To that extent, therefore, 
the application of 1920 figures and percentages exag- 
gerates the wage total—possibly ten per cent, probably 


less. What the figures do show, however, is the trend, 
and the comparisons indicate this with startling 
clearness. 


Through 1923 there was widespread discontent among 
coal producers over the wage scales. In some of the 
non-union districts which had been keeping pace with 
the union base rates, the competitive pressure became 
so strong that downward revisions were made. For the 
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most part, however, little serious consideration was 
given to the question of operators in organized fields 
severing their alliance with the United Mine Workers 
of America. Those producing companies with up-to- 
date plants and alert merchandising organizations car- 
ried on with profit. Another large group of operators, 
who are constitutionally opportunists, held on in the 
hope that some dislocation of supply would intervene to 
curtail output and run up the prices on their tonnage 
to sky-rocket figures. And a third group of constitu- 
tional optimists hung on in the belief that conditions 
with the coming of the new year would justify the 
maintenance of the 1920 bases of pay or, if not, that 
the new wage agreement to be negotiated would relieve 
the organized fields of their burdens. 

The signing of the Jacksonville agreement ended all 
such dreams. Average spot prices, which reached $2.25 
during February, 1924, dropped to $1.98 by midsummer 
and closed the year at $2.06. The average for the 
vear, $2.08 probably was close to the average realization 
on all tonnage as many of the contracts made on 1920 
bases in 1922-23 expired March 31, 1924, and were not 
renewed. Operators so fortunate as to persuade con- 
sumers to sign up again shortly before the Jacksonville 
meeting knew that April 1, 1925, would mark the end 
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of most of those contracts. Tonnage, too, began to 
slide off rapidly as the prospects of a general strike 
vanished. The number of companies who began to 
write their month’s operations in the red grew. 

Under those conditions it is not surprising that the 
ink had hardly dried on the signatures affixed to the 
Florida compact before there were demands for a 
modification of the wage rates therein named. Such 
demands naturally came first from the semi-organized 
fields, notably the union mines of central Pennsylvania, 
which were receiving the full force of the drive launched 
by the non-union fields to supply a greater share of the 
decreased coal requirements of the consumers. In the 
organized part of the Kanawha district an overwhelming 
majority of the operators, after fruitless negotiations, 
declined to renew contractual relations with the union. 

No important union district has escaped some mani- 
festation, some evidence of a determination to carry on 
without the union since it was impossible to carry on 
with it. In some instances, these breaks have been given 
a prominence all out of proportion to the tonnage 
involved; in others, perhaps, the extent of the defection 
has been unduly minimized. A correct appraisal of the 
effect of these changes must rest upon a knowledge of 
the conditions in each major field. 




















These Are Some of the Men Who Make Island Creek Mines Outstanding 


Many of these operating officials and 
executives have been at the Island Creek 
Coal Co.’s group of mines in Logan County, 
W. Va., for years. They have seen the 
company’s production mount as the organ- 
ization grew in industrial importance. This 
year they expect their properties to ship 
at least six million tons. In the back- 
ground of the photograph is shown the 
home of W. A. Hunt, general superinten- 
dent, at Holden, W. Va. 


left to right: 


yb Fe 
and 12; R. G. 


and 18; 
Mines 15, 


In the picture the men are, back row, 
W A. Hunt, general superin- 
tendent; J. J. Foster, auditor; H. 
shaw, electrical engineer; E. 
assistant superintendent of Mines 11 and 
Lindley, superintendent of Mines 11 
Lazzell, assistant superin- 
tendent of Mines 7 and 8; A. J. Alexander, 
assistant superintendent of Mines 15, 16, 17 
R. E. Salvati, 

16, 17 and 18; Roscoe Garrett, 


master mechanic at all the operations. 

Front row, left to right: A. R. Beisel, 
general manager; J. H. Madison, superin- 
tendent of Mine 20; Mike DePietro, super- 
intendent of Mine 21; W. J. Crutcher, 
manager of commissaries; Ed Mooney, 
superintendent of Mine 1; L. T. Dodd, mine 
inspector; W. S. Parsons, superintendent of 
Mines 7 and 8; Ed White, general car- 
penter foreman; L. D. Thompson, foreman 
of mine electricians. 


L. Brad- 
R. Dunsford, 


superintendent of 
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Mine Substations Properly Equipped and Located 
Help Cut Down Power Costs 


By J. E. Borland 


General Engineering Department, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EVELOPMENT in the application of electric 
power to coal mining has long since passed the 
point where it is considered necessary to com- 

pare the advantages of this service with other possible 
forms of drive. The only exceptions are certain 
applications, such as the main ventilating fan and the 
man hoist of a shaft mine, for which steam drive is 
often used through the belief that it will furnish 
greater insurance against interruption of service. The 
benefits derived are often questionable if the cost of 
operation is taken into consideration. 

It is always possible to use the more economical elec- 
tric drive for any mechanical operation and provide 
against interruption by adding a standby gas engine 
unit, arranged to drive the fan directly, or coupled to 
a low-frequency generator to supply power to alter- 
nating-current motors on the fan or man hoist, operat- 
ing these at speeds reduced in proportion to the drop 
in frequency and voltage. Such a unit is needed 
only in emergency and with occasional tests it is always 
available for service within a few minutes. It is, 
therefore, possible to use motors for any operation in 
the production of coal, with assurance of pewer supply 
at any vital point. 

This applies particularly to those cases where power 
is received at the mine in the form of alternating 
current, either purchased from a public utility com- 
pany or distributed from a power station maintained 
by the coal company. There are still numerous mines 


of moderate size which are isolated from a reliable 
distribution system, and these often have a direct- 
current generating plant installed near the mine open- 
ing. Purchased power always has an advantage over 
such small plants, and depending on the life of the 
mine and other considerations, it often proves econom- 
ical to change over, to such service if it becomes 
available. 

In some operations where a large power demand is 
made by a group of mines in a given locality a gen- 
erating station of proper capacity is located at the 
most convenient point with respect to load distribution, 
water supply, etc. Such a station may be operated 
with economy and reliability approaching that of pur- 
chased power, particularly if there is a supply of fuel 
with low market value, and a convenient source of 
good water. With this system as well as with pur- 
chased power, transmission over a considerable distance 
is necessary so that power is delivered to the mines in 
the form of alternating current at a voltage of 2,200 
or higher. 

The principal underground application of power in 
coal mining is usually to locomotives for main haulage 
or gathering service, and as the characteristic of the 
series wound, direct-current motor is best adapted to 
mine locomotive service, the direct-current system is 
used for underground distribution in all mines using 
trolley locomotive haulage. It is possible to use alter- 
nating-current motors for other applications such as 

















By Getting Close to the Center of Load Much Better Voltage Is Maintained on the 
Power Circuits and Less Energy Is Lost 
In this underground substation two 300-kw. synchronous motor-generator sets change the alternating-current energy 


to 275-volt:direct-current energy which is supplied to the mining equipment. 


‘Another advantage of these 


machines is that they help in a large measure to correct the lagging power factor created 
by induction motors on the alternating-current system 
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pumps, fans, air compressors, cutting machines, load- 
ing machines, etc., but with the trolley circuit carried 
throughout a mine it is seldom economical to install a 
separate alternating-current distribution system, and 
direct-current motors are generally used on these drives 
also. 

With power received in the form of alternating cur- 
rent, a means of converting this to direct-current power 
is necessary at or convenient to the opening of every 
mine using trolley locomotive haulage. 

The equipment used for this purpose may be a 
rotary converter or a motor-generator set, the latter 
consisting of a direct-current generator driven by 
either a synchronous motor or an induction motor. 
The synchronous motor is used practically always 
because of certain operating advantages, notably the 
possibility of power factor correction and its constant 
speed, which are not provided by any other type of 
alternating current motor. 

As the name implies, the synchronous motor-gen- 
erator set consists of two machines, an alternating- 
current synchronous motor and a_ direct-current 
generator, the rotating elements of which are con- 
nected directly together. The stator of the synchronous 
motor is provided with a distributed polyphase winding 
which may be designed for high voltage, so that in 
many cases the full line voltage may be used without 
the necessity of installing step-down transformers. 

Standard machines are wound for either 2,200 volts 
or for 4,000 volts, three phase, 60 cycles. The rotating 
part carries a multipolar, direct-current field winding, 
usually with six poles giving a speed of 1,200 r.p.m. 
on a 60-cycle circuit. The field is excited from the 
direct-current generator in case the direct-current volt- 
age is 275, but with 600-volt generators a separate 125- 
volt exciter is added to the set, so that the rotor of 
the motor is the same for either 2,300- or 4,000-volt 
stator windings. A squirrel-cage winding is provided in 
the pole faces which permits the motor to be started 
‘as an induction machine, and adds to its stability in 
operation. 

The direct-current generator is compound-wound and 
usually is provided with a rising voltage characteristic 
to compensate in part for the drop in voltage in the 
direct-current feeders on heavy load. 


SWITCHBOARD EQUIPMENT 


The standard switchboard equipment for a syn- 
chronous motor-generator set includes a motor panel 
and a generator panel mounted side by side, with the 
starting and running breakers, auto-transformers, field 
rheostats and auxiliary apparatus mounted at the rear 
on pipe frame work. 

The set is started by closing the switch connecting. 
the motor winding to low voltage taps of the auto- 
transformers, all other switches being in the open posi- 
tion and the motor field permanently connected to the 
armature of its exciting machine. Under the induction 
motor action on the pole face windings of the syn- 
chronous motor, the set comes up to speed and will 
lock. into step within a minute. The motor field excita- 
tion should then be increased to a value which tests 
show will produce the minimum rush of current when 
the transfer is made to the full voltage. The running 
switch is then closed, and the motor field rheostat is 
adjusted to give the desired power factor. 

Adjustment of the generator field rheostat will then 
give correct generator voltage, and the direct-current 
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Permanent Substation Houses Two 150-Kw. 
Rotary Converters 


Sometimes there is no better place than the outdoors in which 
to locate a power converting substation. This one is equipped 
bir two rotary converters supplied from outdoor type trans- 
ormers. 


circuit breaker and knife switch can then be closed. 
If the set operates in parallel with others nearby, the 
equalizer switch should be closed before connecting to 
the line. A common direct-current voltmeter with plugs 
to the different machines should be used to adjust volt- 
ages to the same value before paralleling. 

Proper division of load may be obtained by .adjust- 
ment of the generator field rheostats, and with the volt- 
age characteristics made suitable for parallel operation 
at the time of installation, the generators will divide 
the load in proportion to their ratings over the entire 
range of load. 

The other type of machine often used in a mining 
substation is the rotary of synchronous converter. This 
consists of a single machine the construction of which 
is very similar to a compound wound direct-current 
generator, with taps taken off the rear of the armature 
winding to six collector rings carried on the shaft. 
Its design and proportions are different from those of 
a direct-current generator, however, and it has a propor- 
tionally larger commutator than a generator of cor- 
responding rating. The synchronous converter is sup- 


‘plied with alternating-current energy at its slip rings 


and delivers direct-current energy at the commutator. 

With respect to the external circuits it has the essen- 
tial characteristics of a synchronous motor on the alter- 
nating-current side and those of a _ direct-current 
generator on the direct-current side. Since the alter- 
nating-current and direct-current voltages of the 
machine are induced in the common armature winding 
by the same field, there is a fixed ratio between these 
voltages. 

This ratio is influenced to some extent by the design 
of the machine, but is approximately 0.72 for a standard 
machine, wound for six-phase, diametrical connection. 
This means that a 275-volt converter requireS approxi- 
mately 198 volts on the alternating-current slip rings, 
and three transformers to supply the proper voltage 
accordingly are necessary with each converter. These 
transformers have a high-tension winding wound for 
the line voltage and are provided with reduced voltage 
taps to adjust for low voltage on the line. Taps are 
also provided on the low-tension winding so that reduced 
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voltage may be applied to the rotary converter during 
starting. 

Switchboard equipment for the rotary converter in- 
cludes an oil circuit breaker for the high tension side 
of the transformer, a three-pole, double-throw, knife 
switch for starting, a two-pole, double-throw, field 
switch, field rheostat, direct-current carbon circuit 
breaker, knife line switch, and meters. 

In the larger ratings of the modern design of com- 
mutating pole converter, it is necessary to raise the 
direct-current brushes from the commutator by a brush- 
lifting device to prevent injurious sparking during the 
starting period. Two brushes of opposite polarity are 
left down to carry the shunt field current. With the 
brushes raised the oil circuit breaker is closed, con- 
necting the high tension windings of the transformers 
to the line. Then the double-throw, knife switch is 
closed on the starting contacts which connect the slip 
rings to the reduced voltage starting taps. The machine 
comes up to speed and locks into step by induction motor 
action on a squirrel-cage winding in the field pole faces. 

If the direct-current voltage builds up with reversed 
polarity it is corrected by reversing the field switch 
momentarily, returning it to the operating position 
when the direct-current voltmeter reaches zero. When 
correct polarity is indicated the starting switch is 
thrown to the running position. The brushes may then 
be lowered and the direct-current breaker and line 
switch closed, an equalizer switch being closed first if 
the converter operates in parallel with others. 

In many respects the characteristics of the rotary 
converter and the synchronous motor-generator set are 
similar, and while the starting and switching equip- 
ments differ in some details, it cannot be said that one 
is more difficult to operate than the other. There is 
no particular difficulty in operating rotary converters in 
parallel, and with proper adjustments of fields and re- 
actance on the alternating-current side satisfactory 
division of load will be obtained. As in the case of 
direct-current generators, equalizer connections are 
necessary with rotary converters operating in parallel. 
With parallel operation it is also advisable to provide 
reverse-current relays to trip the circuit breakers, and 
a speed limit device should be used on the machine to 























Outfit Quickly Put in Service 


This rotary is installed in a simple yet efficient manner. 
cables are suspended overhead instead of being placed in under- 
ground conduits. 


The 
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prevent possibility of overspeed on inverted operation. 


While the reliability of the rotary converter is pos- 
sibly not quite as good as that of either the motor or 
generator, making up a motor-generator set, the relia- 
bility of the motor-generator set is determined by two 
machines instead of one with the rotary converter, so 
that there is little to choose between the two types from 
this standpoint. The rotary converter has been thought 
a little more sensitive to flashover than the direct- 
current generator, but trouble from this source is rare 
with properly designed machines. The rotary converter 
is inherently a low-voltage machine so that the factor 
of safety of the insulation is higher than with the 
synchronous motor wound for high voltage. The syn- 
chronous motor, however, is less affected by disturbance 
of the power supply. 


CONSIDER OPERATING CONDITIONS 


The decision betweén rotary converters and motor- 
generator sets for a mining substation is properly made 
through consideration of their respective character- 
istics, first costs and operating costs, taking into account 
the nature of the power supply and the terms of the 
power contract, particularly the clause on power factor. 
If the conditions are such that one equipment shows 
little advantage over the other, the decision usually is 
determined by the personal preference of the engineer 
making the selection. Under most conditions satis- 
factory operation is obtainable with either type of 
equipment. 

The first cost of the rotary converter and trans- 
formers is about 90 per cent of that of an equivalent 
motor-generator set without transformers, but this will 
be offset to some extent by the more complicated wiring 
of the rotary converter and transformers. A further 
saving may be made in the building as the rotary con- 
verter requires less floor space than does the motor- 
generator set and the transformers may often be in- 
stalled on the outside. 

The efficiency of a rotary converter is considerably 
greater than that of a motor-generator set, for example, 
the combined efficiency of a 150-kw.. rotary converter 
and transformers at full load is about 91.5 per cent, 
while the efficiency of a 150-kw. motor-generator set at 
full load is 85.2 per cent. The light load losses of the 
rotary converter are also less than those of the motor- 
generator set, the no-load inputs being about 5 kw. and 
19 kw. respectively. The result of these differences is 
that less energy will be consumed by the rotary con- 
verter than by a motor-generator set on the same load, 
and this saving will be greater if the machines are 
required to operate for long periods at light load, as, 
for example, to supply power to several small motors 
during non-working hours. 

One great advantage of the synchronous sete gener- 
ator set is the ability to operate the motor at leading 
power factor, and thus correct to a greater or less extent 
a lagging power factor load caused by induction motors 
and transformers on the alternating-current line, the 
amount of correction depending upon the relative size 
and characteristics of the synchronous and inductive 
loads. 

To secure this feature standard motor-generator sets 
for mining service are equipped with sygghronous mo- 
tors designed for operation at 80 per cent leading 
power factor. Most power contracts provide for a re- 
duction in rates when a high power factor is maintained, 
so that even with a greater energy consumption due to 
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its lower efficiency, the power bill may be less with the 
synchronous motor-generator set. 

The important operating advantage of the syn- 
chronous motor-generator set is the independence of 
the alternating-current and direct-current circuits. 
While the alternating-current and direct-current volt- 
ages of a rotary converter have a definite ratio in a 
given machine, the voltage of the direct-current gener- 
ator may be regulated entirely independently of the 
alternating-current voltage applied to the synchronous 
motor, and the alternating-current circuit need not be 
considered in adjusting the direct-current machine for 
proper voltage characteristics and parallel operation. 

Variation in voltage on the alternating-current line 
will have no effect on the direct-current voltage of the 
motor-generator set, whereas the direct-current voltage 
of the rotary converter will vary in proportion to any 
change in the alternating-current voltage. In case the 
frequency of the power supply varies, the speed of the 
motor-generator set will follow with proportioned varia- 
tion in direct-current voltage. 


SELECTION OF TYPES 


Frequency variations have little effect on the direct- 
current voltage of the rotary converter. The frequency 
of the power supply is practically constant in most 
cases, but considerable variation in the line voltage is 
often obtained so that the synchronous motor-generator 
set has the more desirable operating characteristics. 

The rating of machines to be used in a mining sub- 
station is determined by the maximum peak, the average 
demand and the maximum demand sustained for any 
considerable length of time. Sufficient capacity should 
be installed so that the maximum peak will be within 
the 100 per cent momentary overload guarantee, and so 
that overheating will not occur during periods of heavy 
sustained load. 

When the number of motors in use and their ratings 
and operating characteristics are known, the required 
substation rating can be readily calculated, by taking 
into account the probable maximum demand and the 
diversity factor of the load. The substation rating in 
kilowatts usually may be about 50 per cent of the 
total horsepower of connected motors, because of the 
diversity factor. The power required for development 
of a mine can be estimated with fair accuracy by com- 
parison with similar existing operations, and it usually 
is desirable to allow some reserve capacity in the first 
substation installed to provide for additional load as 
the mine is extended. Other units are added if the need 
for more capacity develops. 

If a mine depends upon one substation for its power 
supply it is preferable to divide the total capacity re- 
quired into two units, so that a tie-up will not be caused 
by trouble with one machine. A saving in the power 
will also be effected by taking one unit out of service if 
it is necessary to supply a small demand in non-working 
hours. The higher cost of installing two machines in- 
stead of lumping the capacity in a single unit is war- 
ranted by the added insurance, as the loss in production 
through a complete tie-up might easily wipe out the 
difference in a short time. 

The first substation usually is installed convenient 
to the mineg@ppening to save feeder copper and so that 
it may be given attention by men employed regularly at 
other work on the surface, in case a regular attendant 
is not’ present. The direct-current feeder circuit at 
first usually consists of a single 0000 trolley wire and 
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bonded rail return. As the development of the mine 
progresses, with increasing load and movement of the 
load center to a greater distance from the substation, 
additional feeders in parallel with the trolley wire and 
return become necessary to maintain suitable voltage 
at the motors. 

In many cases the waste due to low voltage at the 
motors is not fully appreciated. The voltage drop in 
the distribution circuit represents a proportional loss 
of the power delivered by the generating equipment, 
which serves no useful purpose. That is, if the sub- 
station is carrying a load of 1,000 amp. at 275 volts, 
it is delivering power at the rate of 275 kw., and if 
the average voltage at the motors is 200 volts, the line 
drop is 75 volts and the power loss 75 kw., which is 
more than one-quarter of the substation output. 

The loss in power ,is by no means all the waste, 
however, for with low voltage the motor speeds are 
reduced, with consequent loss in production. Putting 
it another way, the capacities of machines are im- 
paired, requiring more units to produce the required 
tonnage. Another item, often overlooked, is the in- 
creased motor maintenance caused by low voltage. 
Shunt or compound motors, such as used on pumps, com- 
pressors, etc., decrease in speed with reduced voltage, 
the drop in speed being proportionately less than the drop 
in voltage because of weakening of the shunt field 
strength. Such drives usually require practically a con- 
stant torque, and as the torque is proportional to the 
product of the field strength and the armature current, 
weakening of the field with low voltage requires an 
increase in the armature current to carry the load. 

This results in overheating and frequent burnouts 
unless the drives are sufficiently over-motored to allow 
for such abnormal operation. Standard motors of this 
type are rated for operation at 230 volts and may be 
operated at 10 per cent less voltage without injury. 

Series motors used on locomotives, cutting machines, 

















Inside Substation Equipment Which Is Started 
by a Push Button 


Automatic switching equipment is provided for this 200-kw., 
275-volt synchronous motor-generator set. The control apparatus 
not only starts and stops the outfit but always stands ready to 
guard and protect it and the outgoing circuits from damage. 
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Small Units Made Automatic Require Little Attention 


Here is a 150-kw., 275-volt rotary provided with automatic 
control and located inside the mines. The switching equipment 
clearly shown in the background comprises all the control appa- 
ratus sufficient to provide safe, reliable operation. 


loaders, etc., decrease in speed almost in proportion to 
the reduction in voltage. While the current taken by 
these motors is not affected, the loss in speed requires 
them to be in service longer, and since they are rated 
on an intermittent basis, this often results in excessive 
temperature and deterioration of the insulation on the 
windings. 

These items are reflected in the cost per ton of mining 
coal, so the problem of maintaining proper voltage 
should be considered on an economic basis, and a balance 
obtained between the cost of adding to the feeder 
capacity and the saving effected thereby, making al- 
lowance for the somewhat intangible items of better 
operating speeds and motor maintenance. 

In calculating the capacity of a distribution system 
using a rail return, the total cross-section of the rails 
can be used provided they are properly bonded and cross- 
bonded, the resistance of bonds being a small part of 
the total. This part of the system shouid be carefully 
installed and maintained, as track bonds are often easily 
damaged by derailments and other causes. 

When additional capacity in the system becomes 
necessary, bare, stranded, copper conductors may be 
added in parallel with the rail return. The positive 
feeders paralleling the trolley wire usually consist of 
rubber insulated, braid covered, stranded conductors 
carried on insulators along the rib or overhead, and 
connected to the trolley wire at intervals by means of 
feeder clamps. When adding feeders it is advisable to 
estimate requirements several years in advance, so as 
to avoid the expense of frequent changes. 

In operations which have been advanced to a long 
distance from the original opening, it often proves more 
economical to install additional converting equipment 
near the load center rather than go to the expense of 
installing heavy feeders to deliver the desired voltage. 
This practice has been assisted by the development of 
automatic switching equipment, which permits opera- 
tion without any attention other than an occasional 
inspection by one of the electrical men and thus obvi- 
ates the necessity of a regular attendant. 
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Alternating-current energy usually is carried to the 
substation over a wood pole line, but when this is not 
practicable the high-voltage, alternating-current cable 
may sometimes be carried along one of the main entries, 
suitably protected in underground conduit. 

Where the mine workings are close to the surface 
the converting equipment often is installed in a building 
on the surface and direct-current feeders run down a 
borehole, air shaft or other opening. A large part of 
the cost of the building can be avoided by installing 
the substation underground and running the alternat- 
ing-current feeder to the inside. The cost of trans- 
porting materials and equipment in rough country is 


- an item upon which a saving often can be made by 


locating the substation in the mine. 

For carrying the alternating-current line into a mine, 
a three-conductor, lead-covered cable is advisable, and 
if the cable is suspended in a borehole or shaft, an 
armored sheath may be necessary to carry the weight. 
Pot heads should be used at each end to seal the cable 
and exclude moisture. 

An underground substation should be located as near 
as practicable to the load center and preferably along an 
entry that will be kept in good condition throughout the 
life of the section, so that the station will be accessible 
for inspection and maintenance. The equipment should 
be installed in a clean, dry room, and provision should 
be made for ventilation by diverting air to the room or 
installing a small fan to cause a circulation of air 
through the room. In gaseous mines, ventilating air 
should be taken from the intake air course. 


AUTOMATIC STATIONS BECOMING POPULAR 


Automatic switching equipments for mine substa- 
tions usually are arranged to start from a push button 
or time switch, and so are not strictly automatic as the 
term is understood in railway work. With this excep- 
tion, however, all operations in starting and protecting 
the equipment are performed automatically, and more 
efficiently than possible with manual control, as no false 
moves are made. Protection from overload, overheat- 
ing, unbalanced operation, low voltage, excess speed 
and hot bearings is automatic, and the station is locked 
out of operation by any trouble requiring the service of 
a maintenance man, the nature of the trouble being 
indicated by an annunciator type of relay. The value of 
this type of equipment for mining work is indicated by 
its swiftly increasing use. 

Whether underground or on the surface the sub- 
station equipment should be installed in a fireproof 
room with ample space for safety and accessibility. 
Sufficient headroom should be allowed, and an I-beam 
installed over the axis of each machine to facilitate 
handling the equipment. A concrete floor is to be pre- 
ferred, and the location of equipment should be planned 
and conduit placed before pouring the floor. With 
properly drained pits and conduit, lead-covered con- 
ductors are not necessary in wiring. The bedplates of 
machines should be carefully leveled and grouted in 
place to obtain an even footing and avoid vibration. 

The mining substation in most cases might be re- 
garded as the heart of the power equipment, and the 
utmost care is warranted to insure the greatest economy 
and reliability. It has been the endeavor of this article 
to point out that these features are obtained not only 
by careful selection of the size and type of equipment, 
but also by a thorough study of the distribution of load 
and location of stations. 
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Frick Conveyor System Proves Its Efficiency 


or equipment have ever attracted more wide- 
spread attention than the system of underground 
conveyors installed several months ago by the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co., to transport coal from the Colonial 
mines to the Monongahela River and there load it onto 
barges. This installation represented so radical a 
departure from current practice that it immediately 
arrested the attention of mining men everywhere and 
much comment and conjecture were indulged in long 
before the machinery was finally put in motion. From 
the start, however, this installation proved a success 
and it is understood that several other conveyor systems 
of a similar type are now under consideration both by 
the owners of this one and by other companies. 
Although the principal dimensions of this installa- 
tion have already received publicity the more salient 
of them may well be repeated. The total length of 
the conveyors is 22,927 ft. and the total height through 
which the coal is raised amounts to 357 ft., 7% in. 
Originally this conveyor system was made up of 20 sec- 
tions or separate belts, but in January, 1925, belts 
Nos. 8 and 9 were combined into one unit, making a 
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~~ —Barge 850 tons 


section 2,489 ft. long or the longest single conveyor 
belt in the world. Prior to the combination of these 


two sections belt No. 11 was the longest in the system, 


its length being 1,513 ft. 

Alternating current at fairly high potential is 
employed to drive the various elements of this system. 
Thus, each section is actuated by an independent motor. 
All of these machines are of the wound-rotor type for 
2,300 volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle current, and all operate 
at 900 r.p.m. The entire system is controlled from 
No. 1 motor room. 

In order to bring this current into the conveyor 


‘tunnel three boreholes have been sunk at various points 


along its course. The position of these holes as well as 
the plan and elevation of the entire line may be seen 
in the accompanying illustration. It will be observed 
that this conveyor system does not, as might at first 
be supposed, extend in a straight line from the loading 
to the discharge point. On the contrary, changes of 
direction each amounting to almost 45 deg. are intro- 
duced between the combined section, belts Nos. 8 and 9, 
and section No. 10 and also between sections Nos. 12 
and 13. 
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It will be observed that the plan hd this 







illustration the cross-section is so drawn. P. & 
system is not straight, although in this No. 1 motor room is close beside the Monongahela River. 









Longitudinal 


Plan, Cross-Section and.a Few of the Details ¢ 


L. E. R.R. tracks near the bank of the 
In many respects this 
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Conveyor Test Data After Installation 
Add Kw. 


Time Above _ Constant Kw. per 100 Kw. per 

That Kw. Empty Level Belt Demand Tons per Iv0 Ft. 100 Ft. 

Time Belt Average Demand Demand Kw.to Measured as Addi- based on Column 13 of Con- 

, Tons Total That Carried Lo: for to Carry Lift tional Power Above w. p. veyor 
Belt [Length Carried Kw.-Hr. Belt Ran, Load, Tons per Empty Average Load Empty Demand 100T/100 100T/100 Empty 
No. j, in Ft. Lift Ft. for Day for Day Min. Min. Hour Belt Load Average Kw. Hp. Ft. Ft. Belt 
1 786 43.4 6,346 460 368 352 1,080 19.2 51.6 39.8 11.8 14.2 0.139 “uv. 167 2.44 
2 417 8.3 6,418 174 360 327 1,180 12.8 14.1 8.3 5.8 7.0 u. 118 0.142 Bo 
3 321 4.8 6,460 144 350 326 1,192 12.8 3 4.9 4.4 5.3 0.115 0.138 4.00 
4 1,028 19.9 6,500 410 395 350 1,115 24.0 35.0 18.9 16.1 19.3 0.140 0.168 2-33 
5 1,101 21.1 6,854 420 390 333 1,235 27.0 36.7 22.2 14.5 17.5 0. 1u5 0.128 2.45 
6 1,496 4.2 7,122 410 370 350 1,222 31.1 29.0 4.4 24.6 29.5 0.134 0.178 2.09 
7 1,402 -12.2 6,884 330 395 389 1,060 26.8: °: 12.3 -11.0 28.5 $$:2 0.192 0.230 2.02 
8 1,499 i? 6,750 40U 415 361 1,120 28.8 27.9 1.4 26.5 31.8 0.158 0.189 1.92 
9 939 4 7,032 358 376 361 1,142 25.6 26.0 10.8 1352 18.2 0.142 0.170 2.73 
10 1,410 12.3 7,883 440 389 354 1,336 24.0 37.0 14.0 23.0 27.6 0.122 0.147 1.70 
11 1,513 3.2 7,250 400 388 359 1,212 28.8 30.2 33 26.9 a4c8 0.146 0.176 1.90 
12 1,321 29.6 7,271 530 375 340 1,282 32.0 52.0 32.3 19.7 23.6 0.116 0.139 2.42 
13 1,325 22.9 7,252 480 374 342 1,272 26.5 47.2 24.8 22.4 26.9 0.132 0.159 2.00 
14 1,342 24.4 7,085 490 377 345 1,232 26.0 49.0 25.6 23.4 28.0 0.141 0.169 1.94 
15 1,296 25.4 7,341 200 367 334 1; 24.0 49.9 28.5 21.4 25.7 0.125 6.150 1.85 
16 1,263 27:9 7,939 430 400 350 1,362 26.4 50.1 32-2 17.8 21.4 0.103 0.124 2.09 
17 1,366 19.1 6,225 440 355 340 1,100 26.0 42.0 17.9 24.1 28.9 0.140 0.192 1.90 
18 1,301 34.0 7,235 520 370 363 1,196 24.0 $3,5 34.6 18.7 23:5 0.120 0.144 1.84 
19 1,243 36.0 7,847 650 375 353 1,334 28.8 71.7 40.8 30.9 37.1 0.186 0.223 2.32 
20 558 20.7 7,421 307 440 283 té 12.8 48.7 27.8 20.9 25.1 0.238 0.285 2.30 

Belts in this system have a capacity for handling All the various belt sections are geared together, the 


1,500 tons per hour when running at a speed of 500 ft. head pulley of one section being connected to the tail 
per minute. Ordinarily about 1,000 tons of coal is con- pulley of the next section. Thus should any belt cease 
tinuously in transit and 1,500 hp. is required to operate running, a ratchet will come into engagement and the 
this conveyor system. Only one belt in the entire section behind must either drive the one ahead or must 
system, No. 7, has a net drop and this amounts to only also stop. This prevents the piling up of the coal in 


slightly over 12 ft. All of the others lift the coal the the chutes. 


total amount of this elevation varying from 134 ft. in Adequate protection from falls of roof is afforded 
belt No. 8 to over 43 ft. in belt No. 1. Belts Nos. 1, throughout the length of the conveyor tunnel by steel 
2 and 8 are fitted with a single-pulley type of drive; timbering where local conditions demand and by brick 


all other sections have tandem drives. All tandem- arches where high caving has taken place. 














drive gears boxes are duplicates. This conveyor system receives its coal from bins 
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Frick Underground Coal Conveyor System 


tipple resembles a railroad tipple. Thus efght chutes working simultaneously. A can be moved up or down stream by means 


barges are floated under it and loaded by barge can be loaded out in 10 minutes. It of a barge mover. 
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under a rotary dump 374 ft. long or capable of dis- 
charging 35 to 40 mine cars simultaneously. This dump 
is operated by compressed air, the compressor being 
located near its inner or river end. The No. 20 belt 
is fed from the bin or hopper beneath this dump by 
34 duplicate feeders, driven by a single motor. This 
hopper is capable of holding 1,250 tons of coal. 

At the opposite end of the conveyor system the coal 
is delivered to a tipple on the Monongahela River where 
barges are loaded. These barges are 26 ft. wide and 
175 ft. long. Each is capable of carrying 850 tons 
of coal. Each storage bin at the tipple is capable of 
holding 1,200 tons. Coal is delivered to each barge by 
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means of 8 chutes operated simultaneously. A barge 
thus can be loaded out in 10 minutes. Each shuttle 
conveyor on the tipple can handle 1,000 tons of coal 
per hour. All gates and chutes as well as the barge 
mover are controlled from the operator’s room under 
the bins. 

From the time when this conveyor system was first 
installed up until July 1, 1925, it had handled a total 
of 2,598,304 tons of coal. This meant an average 
daily performance of approximately 10,500 tons. In 
the light of such a performance it is not strange that 
other similar installations are being seriou:'y consid- 
ered both by this and other coal producing companies. 





Are Separate Traveling Ways 
A Safety Factor? 


Separate traveling ways should be provided in mines, 
and should be on intake air. Employees walking along 
haul roads are exposed to hazards, even where standard 
clearance and shelter holes are provided, Frank Hill- 
man, safety inspector for theeWoodward Coal and Iron 
Co., Mulga, Ala., told the Mine Inspectors’ Institute 
of America at the Peoria convention this year. Today, 
electric haulage is the means of transportation of coal 
in many mines. Longer trips are hauled at a higher 
rate of speed. And in case of derailment, cars usually 
get over in the clearance space. Even where shelter 
holes are provided, we are not always sure that the 
employee will get in one when he sees or hears the trip 
coming. Then again, where electric haulage is used, 
the trolley wire is usually placed on the side of the 
entry opposite the traveling side. In many mines the 
wire is about 5 ft. above the level of the track and is 
not shielded. When toels are carried by hand, such as 


bars or drills, there is the hazard of striking the wire 
and causing an accident. Then again, an employee 
may strike the wire with his head. I have known of 
fatal accidents from this cause. 

Where rope haulage is used, there is danger of step- 
ping on a roller, or, in the opening under it. During 
hoisting time the rope may rise up, or where it is on 
a grade, cars may break loose and run back. 

Several years ago I investigated an accident where 
an electric motor was pulling a long trip of loaded cars 
up a grade, when near the top the coupling broke, part 
of the trip ran back to the bottom of the grade, where it 
wrecked at the mouth of a heading. The cars struck 
a number of miners, on their way to working places, 
causing the death of four and injury to seven. 

In producing headings, the haulage hazard is not 
as great, due to the smaller number of men traveling, 
and fewer number of cars and trips. And as miners 
enter their working places at different points, it would 
entail a heavy expenditure to provide a separate travel- 
ing way. 























This Mine Adds to Its Life by Going Deeper to Another Bed of Coal 


About 18 months ago, at No. 1 mine, the 
Norton Mining Co., or Nortonville, Ky., 
started production from the No. 9 bed. At 
present this coal is brought up through the No. 9 
280-ft. shaft, the low, wooden headframe 
of which is seen a: the left in the illus- 
tration. Work is about to start in driving 
a shaft, 80 ft. upward, to connect with the 


encountered. 


for both measures. 


bottom of the 200-ft. 
No. 11 bed. A hole has been drilled from 
the bottom of the old shaft down to the 
seam. This will serve to check the 
location and to help to dispose of any gas 
The newly-extended, 
level shaft will be the main hoisting shaft 


stack, seen at the right, was but recently 
completed. It will furnish natural draft 
for the new power plant now under con- 
struction. A new steam hoisting engine 
will be installed as soon as the shaft is 
extended to the lower level. The Norton 
Mining Co. is a subsidiary of the Monro- 
Warrior Coal & Coke Co.. 


main shaft of the 


two- 


The 165-ft. smoke- 
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Coal Stripping 
in 
West Kentucky 


By J. H. Edwards 


Associate Editor, Coal Age, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

















stripping is a natural step for the five Dempster 

Brothers who now operate one of the largest strip 
mines in the country. One of the secrets of successful 
contracting is the wise selection and intelligent applica- 
tion of high-capacity equipment. A few years ago the 
steam shovels used by such contractors were considered 
marvels of size and strength. Today they are dwarfs 
beside the huge stripping shovels used in daylight min- 
ing. Coal stripping is primarily an excavating rather 
than a mining problem. As a result it has fallen to 
men experienced in excavating to take the lead. 

The stripping operation of the Dempster Coal Co. is 
located at Dempstertown, near Earlington, in the West 
Kentucky field. In this vicinity the No. 9 bed outcrops 
in places. Over large areas it is covered by a rather 
soft overburden less than 75 ft. in thickness. This 
is unfavorable to underground mining but favorable to 
stripping. The acreage leased by the Dempsters is 
owned by the West Kentucky Coal Co. This firm, 
although a large producer, confines its activity to under- 
ground work, leaving the recovery of its shallow coal to 
interests such as those represented by the Dempster 
organization. 

The coal bed at Dempstertown averages 54 in. in 
thickness and is free from partings. It lies practically 
horizontal, but the overburden is by no means uniform 
_in thickness. The surface ordinarily would be called 
“rolling” ground. This means that, in general, it is 
not possible to prosecute mining on a straight line but 
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In the headpiece one of the two coal-producing units employed 
at the Dempster mine is shown in operation. The 54-in. bed of 
clean coal lying practically level is dug from the solid by a 
shovel with a 2-cu.yd, dipper. A berm is left to support the 
loading track, the coal shovel being kept a few hundred feet in 
rear of the stripper, thus assuring sufficient track space for the 
empty cars. 











Fig. 1—The Noon-Hour Shutdown 


Stripping operations require large capital investments and con- 


sequently shutdowns of whatever nature are costly. From the 
mine owner’s standpoint the operating crew’s luncheon is an 
expensive meal. The long reach of the stripping machine is em- 
phasized by the size and height of the spoil bank at the left in the 
illustration. 


instead it must be advanced in irregular fashion con- 
forming to the surface topography. ’ 

The method followed is to take a development cut 
around the outcrop, that is as close to it as the quality 
of the coal will permit, then to make successive cuts 
toward the center of the hill until the entire area is 
mined or until a point is reached where the overburden 
is too thick for economic removal. 

The large stripping shovel is followed by a small one 
that loads the coal, directly from the solid, into side- 
dump cars. The entire strip of coal exposed by the 
spoil shovel is not loaded but a berm, upon which the 
haulage track is located, is left along the advance side. 
Usually the coal is kept loaded out to within about 200 
ft. of the stripper. It is necessary to maintain a 
certain distance in order to have track space for the 
trip of empties being loaded. 

Each producing unit consists of a stripping shovel, 
a coal-loading shovel and the necessary cars and loco- 
motives for hauling the coal to the tipple and keeping 
empties spotted within reach of the coal-loading 
machine. Two complete units of this kind are in use 
at the Dempster mine. The smaller consists of a 
Bucyrus model 225 stripping shovel followed by a model 
50-B loader. This equipment is shown in action in 
the headpiece. A 6-cu.yd. bucket is used on the stripper 
and one of 2 cu.yd. capacity on the smaller machine 
which is a loader. 

The larger unit consists of a Marion model 350 
stripping shovel and a model 27 loader, of the same 
make. Figs. 1 to 5, inclusive, illustrate this equipment. 
The large stripping machine weighs 438 tons, and when 
shipped from the factory formed a load for 14 cars. 
The boom is 90 ft. long and the dipper stick 68 ft. The 
weight is carried on double-flanged wheels, four to a 








Fig. 2—Cutting Around the Outcrop 


At the point here shown the overburden does not exceed 25 ft. in 
thickness, whereas in other parts of the property as much as 65 


ft. is sometimes encountered. The coal is immediately overlain 
with a hard shale but the dipper dislodges this formation with- 
out the aid of explosives. Sizable trees and large stumps seem 
merely to whet the stripper’s greedy appetite. 
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Fig. 3—The Giant at Rest 


This is one of the largest stripping shovels yet produced. As 
shipped from the factory knocked down, it formed a load for 14 
railroad cars. The mule below the boom is not a miniature or 
toy type but a good-sized draft animal. 


truck, with a truck at each of the four corners of the 
under frame. Each truck is connected to the machine 
through the medium of a hydraulic jack, which facil- 
itates leveling. All wheels are drivers, and the track 
on which they operate consists of 6-ft. lengths of 120-lb. 
rail. No ties are used, the rails being laid directly 
upon the top of the coal. 

This “350” shovel was designed for an 8-cu.yd. 
bucket, but one of 6-cu.yd. capacity has been substituted 
in order to make it possible to dig most of the over- 
burden without shooting. In Figs. 1, 2 and 3, the large 
shovel is shown making a development cut around the 
outcrop of a new territory. The maximum thickness 
of overburden in such a cut is not over 25 ft. as con- 
trasted to 65 ft. which is the greatest that the shovel 
has handled to date. * 

Picking and preparation of the coal produced is 
accomplished at the modern, four-track, 2,500-ton tipple 
shown in Fig. 6. Loading facilities consist of two 
booms, an egg chute and a nut chute. The usual sizes 
shipped are 6-in. lump, 6x3-in. egg, 3xld-in. nut and 
13-in. screenings. The production record to date is 
2,430 tons loaded in 73 hours. 

This production was reached in less than two years 
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after February, 1928, when preliminary work was be- 
gun on the development of the mine. This is a good 
record considering the fact that much construction 
work was necessary. A water supply for the steam 
equipment was provided by building a dam, and erecting 
a pumping station that forces the water through several 
miles of pipe line from the artificial lake to the mine. 
Other necessary construction included the tipple, an 
office and commissary, a club house, and 80 dwellings. 
Exact figures as to the number of men required to 
produce 2,500 tons per day at a strip mine such as the 
one described are not available because up to the present 
many of the employees have been spending all or part 
of their time on construction work. A careful estimate 
would place this number at 75. This includes tipple 
men, office help and all other persons actually engaged 

















Fig. 5—The “Business End” of the Stripper 


A 6-cu.yd. bucket is neither toy nor feather weight. The oper- 
ating crew consented to forego the joys of their dinner pails 
long enough to get into this picture in order to show the relative 
size of the diprer. If the overburden were shot before stripping 
an 8-cu.yd. bucket could be used on this machine. 


in production, preparation and shipping of coal. This 
means an average of 33 tons per man. 

While it is generally conceded that coal can be pro- 
duced at a lower cost by stripping than by underground 
mining, sight should not be lost of the large investment 














FIG, 4 
The Underframe 


Four trucks sup- 
port the shovel. 
Each truck has 
four double-flanged 
driving wheels car- 
ried in a frame 
that acts against 
the plunger of a 
hydraulic jack. In- 
terconnection be- 
tween the four 
jacks makes level- 
ing of the deck 
frame rapid and 
easy. The’ track 
over which the 
shovel moves con- 
sists of 6-ft. lengths 
of 120-lb. rails laid 
directly on the top 
of the coal without 
ties, bridles, anti- 
spreaders or other 
supporting or hold- 
ing devices. 
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FIG. 6 
The Preparator 


In the early 
stages of the coal 
stripping art the 
product of open 
pits acquired a bad 
reputation. There- 
fore: it behooves 
present-day opera- 
tors to exercise 
special care in 
their preparation. 
This 2,500-ton four- 
track tipple is 
equipped with 
screening equip- 
ment and picking 
tables assuring 
careful preparation 
of the mine prod- 
uct. 














necessary at a modern strip mine. One large revolving 
stripper, alone, costs approximately $100,000, while the 
loaders represent a proportionately smaller outlay. Such 





a plant as that operated by the Dempster Brothers 
involves a capital charge running up to several hundred 
thousand dollars. 





Stay Out of Abandoned Mines, 


Bureau Warns Public 


Warning against entering any place where the air 
does not circulate unless one is first assured that it 
contains enough oxygen to support life, is given by Dr. 
Thomas T. Read, safety service director of the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce, in commenting on 
the recent death of three persons who entered a well near 
Rockwood,. Md., to make repairs to the piping. Wells, 
abandoned mines, and other confined spaces where the 
air does not circulate may be filled with black damp, 
and the incautious person who ventures into them may 
be asphyxiated. Black damp is a miner’s term for air 
that has become depleted of its oxygen and consists 
mainly of nitrogen and carbon dioxide. It is not 
poisonous, but, being heavier than ordinary air, it lies 
in a confined space like so much water and a person 
who goes into it is as effectually cut off from the life- 
supporting oxygen as if he had gone under water. 
Unless immediately rescued, he will die as quickly as 
he would by drowning. 

Such accidents are much more common than is gen- 
erally supposed, Dr. Read continues. Not long ago, 


one of two men who were strolling near Summerville, 
Ala., walked a few yards into the slope of an abandoned 
mine. His companion saw him fall and, instead of 
immediately trying to rescue him, ran to a nearby 
house for help. By the time help was obtained the 
man was dead. Last autumn a boy delivering bread 
for a bakery stopped at an abandoned mine, near a 
highway between Culbertson and Froid, Mont., and 
climbed down the ladderway. He was overcome by 
black damp. Another boy who tried to rescue him was 
also overcome, and by the time help reached them. both 
were dead. Many other similar cases might be cited. 

Such deaths could be avoided if people would not 
enter abandoned mines, wells, and such places unless 
they have some definite duty to perform there, it is 
pointed out. If it is necessary to enter a place of this 
description, it is easy to test for the presence of black 
damp by lowering a lantern to the point at which it is 
desired to go. If the lantern goes out, black damp is 
present and should be removed before entering. In the 
case of a well an opened umbrella can be used to bail 
it out, like bailing water out in a bucket, or a current 
of air may be set up by any convenient means. But no 
one should enter until the lantern burns without flick- 
ering, after which it will be safe. 














Outside Rope 
Hoist 


In many cases 
large haulage-rope 
systems around the 
mines accomplish 
results unattainable 
by other means. 
Another advantage 
lies in the fact that 
the hoist motor is 
stationary and the 
electric or steam 
control is simple 
and rugged. in 
gaseous mines the 
hoist and motor 
may be located 9ut- 
side and the coal 
may be hauled by 
ropes . operating 
through boreholes. 
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Raising Canaries for Gas Tests 


Birds Can Be Raised or Purchased 
but Former Plan Is Preferable— Two 
Broods of Young May Be Reared Yearly 


By FRANK H. KNEELAND 
Associate Editor, Coal Age, 


New York, N. Y¥ 
OR many years past canaries have been almost uni- 
versally employed in the mines in testing for the 
presence of carbon monoxide (CO) or white damp. 
Mice have been similarly used but to a far less extent, 
not only because they appear to be less sensitive to 
this deadly gas, but also because their signs of distress 
are less quickly recognized than are those of a bird. 
Birds sit on perches and when overcome fall off. This 
is unmistakable evidence to man that unless provided 

with a gas mask he is in danger. 

In order to have always on hand a number of canaries 
ready for any emergency several coal companies raise 
birds of theirown. Doubtless many others would follow 
the same procedure rather than buy birds when needed 
if only the art of successfully rearing the young were 
better understood. The following is written largely 
from notes given by a man who for years has had 
charge of the canaries as well as the safety apparatus 
and equipment of a large coal company. 

It is preferable but not absolutely necessary to keep 
canaries at some point near that where the breathing 
apparatus is stored. In all probability both birds and 
helmets if ever needed at all will be needed simulta- 
neously. For this reason they should not be far sepa- 
rated. The building in which the birds are kept should 
be both sunny and well ventilated but its temperature 
should never be allowed to fall below the freezing point. 


OVERFEEDING SHOULD BE AVOIDED 


A full grown canary, like a dog or a man, should be 
fed just a little less than he wants to eat. Fat birds 
are less satisfactory than those in the best of condition. 
Most canaries eat about a teaspoonful of mixed bird 
seed per day. This can be purchased ready mixed at 
any pet store as well as at many feed stores. Birds 
should be fed once and watered twice daily. 

In addition to their allowance of seed or dry food 
they should be given all the green stuff—lettuce, chick- 
weed, spinach and the like—that they will eat. If this 
is not available, as may be the case during the winter, 
apples or pears cut into chunks or slices may be given 
in its stead. Cuttle-fish bone and sand should be kept 
in the cages at all times but the latter should be changed 
periodically, say every two or three weeks. 

Canaries also should be fed a tonic consisting of anise 
seed, dried blood, meat scrags and the like. Some birds 
will eat such a tonic with moderation and as a result 
can have it before them all the time. Others will de- 
vour it to excess and consequently should be fed with 
it only periodically. A tonic of the kind above men- 
tioned may be purchased ready prepared being known 
as “bird manna.” 

A shallow basin or dish of water should either be 
kept in the cage at all times or be introduced at regu- 
lar intervals, say once a day. Apparently some birds 
do not care to wash themselves while others delight in 
it, habitually bathing several times a day if given the 
opportunity. 

Cages should ‘be thoroughly cleaned at least once a 
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month. Cleaning at much more frequent intervals 
tends to make the birds nervous or “skittish.” The 
less canaries are handled the more satisfied and con- 
tented they are. A cage that can be detached from its 
bottom and be lifted from it greatly simplifies the 
cleaning process. 

The mating season begins in the latter part of March 
or early in April. Two to three weeks before birds are 
to be mated their cages should be hung close together 
or the birds should be placed in a double cage with a 
partition between them. They should be thus hung for 
two or three weeks before being put together. Unlike 
the common barnyard fowl the canary is a monogamist, 
that is, he will tolerate only one mate at a time. To 
put a male bird into a cage with two or more females 
is certain to cause trouble. 


FRUIT STRAINER USED FOR NEST 


About the first of April birds that have become ac- 
quainted with each other by occupying adjacent cages 
as above outlined, may be placed in the same cage. 
Almost immediately it is necessary to prepare a nest. 
An ordinary metal gauze fruit strainer answers the 
purpose excellently. This should be padded with cotton 
and covered with some hard-surfaced cloth such as 
canvas. Any soft fabric will cause trouble by catching 
the birds’ claws. 

No matter how carefully such a nest may be prepared 
the birds will try to improve upon it by lining it with 
material of their own choosing. They prefer something 
fibrous and in order to supply them with the necessary 
material it is well to place within the cage a small piece 
of untwisted rope or a little coarse horsehair. 

Ordinarily four or five eggs will be laid before the 
female begins setting. As soon as the hen starts to 
set the male should be removed but hung in a cage close 
at hand so that each bird can see the other. The eggs 
will hatch in from thirteen to fourteen days after the 
last one has been laid. 

As soon as the young birds are hatched 3 of a hard 
boiled egg mashed fine and containing both white and 
yolk should be placed within the cage in a separate 
dish from that containing food for the adult bird. This 
ration should be continued until after the young birds 
start eating for themselves. The mother should be 
separated from the brood as soon as the young birds 


have learned to eat which will be in about four to five 
weeks, 


Two Broops MAY BE RAISED 


For the young birds when they begin eating, the bird 
seed should be soaked in cold water for two or three 
hours before feeding. This should be continued until 
their bills get hard enough to crack the dry seed, after 
which it is not necessary. The mother bird may be 
bred a second time immediately after the first brood is 
taken away. 

In breeding, the mating of two birds from the same 
brood or from different broods from the same parents 
should be carefully avoided as this degenerates the 
stock. As singers male canaries far excel the females, 
but so far as sensitiveness to carbon monoxide is con- 
cerned there is no noticeable difference between the 
sexes. A light-colored bird, however, is more sensitive 
to gas than a dark one. A dark-colored bird has beén 
known to survive, without apparent ill effect or injury, 


a gas mixture that killed a light-colored bird almost 
instantly. 
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Of the Industry 


Effort to Call Out Non-Union Men 
In West Virginia Will Fizzle, Say 


Operators; Summonses for Lewis 


While considerable comment is heard 
in northern West Virginia over the 
proposed call extended to the non-union 
coal miners to strike and join the union 
on Sept. 25, and the visit of John L. 
Lewis, international president, the fol- 
lowing day, coal operators generally do 
not expect much of a strike. The 
United Mine Workers, however, is hold- 
ing a series of mass meetings in vari- 
ous sections of the field to renew in- 
terest in the organization and talk 
strike activities. 

Meetings: were held recently at 
Monongah, Rivesville, Lowsville, Grant 
Town, Kilarm, Watson, Kingmont, 
Farmington, Dakota, Barnesville, Ida 
May, Enterprise and other towns. 

In commenting on the proposed strike 
Van A. Bittner, international repre- 
sentative, said: “The response to the 
strike call which will become effective 
on Sept. 25, 1925, will be greater than 
that of April 1 and, from reports com- 
ing in from our field workers and the 
men in various non-union mines, we are 
almost certain to get a 100 per cent 
response. The coal companies that are 
operating non-union mines and using 
the so-called American plan as a smoke 
screen realize that the strike will be 
very effective and, as noted in these 
non-union coal companies’ newspaper 
statements, they are attacking the 
United Mine Workers in a most vicious 
manner. 

“Invitations have been sent to all 
district presidents to have delegations 
attend the demonstration in Fairmont 
on Sept. 26 and every district under 
the jurisdiction of the United Mine 
Workers will have delegations present 
at the demonstration. 

“A written permit to hold a parade in 
Fairmont on Sept. 26 was granted the 
United Mine Workers by Mayor Thomas 
F, Buckley. It is expected that at 
least 30,000 people will take part in 
the parade and at least 10 bands will 
furnish the music.” 

Coal operators predict that the new 
strike will fizzle out like the one on 
April 1. A reaction will then set in, 
they say, which will cause the striking 
miners to sour on the union and return 
to work. The backbone of the union 
in the region at present consists of for- 
eigners and it is predicted that many 
of these radicals will never again be 
given employment by coal operators in 
this field. 


Philip Murray, international ~ice- 


president, and Thomas Kennedy, inter- 
national secretary and treasurer, will 
take part in the demonstration of 
Sept. 26. 

A second attempt was made to burn 
down the tipple of Eureka mine of the 
Bertha-Consumers Co., at Maidsville, 
near Morgantown, on Sept. 15. A ball 
of lighted oil-soaked waste was tossed 
into the plant by two men, who made 
their escape, according to the night 
watchman, who extinguished the blaze. 

In the first four days of last week 
the non-union mines loaded 6,300 cars 
of coal compared to 970 cars loaded by 
union mines. Coal production eased 
up somewhat last week due to the late 
placement of empty coal cars on Sept. 
24 on the Monongah Division, B. & O., 
the first for a long time. 

According to reports received from 
Morgantown during the latter part of 
last week if John L. Lewis comes to 
Fairmont on Saturday a series of sum- 
monses will be served upon the union 
chief on injunctions issued against him 
and other union officials by the Monon- 
galia, Harrison and Marion Circuit 
courts. The Continental Coal Co., the 
Chaplain Collieries Co., the Brady- 
Warner Coal Corporation and _ the 
Shriver Coal Co. are among the com- 
panies that have obtained injunctions. 


“Yellow Dog” Is Now a “Wienie” 


While injunctions don’t permit miners 
to use the term “yellow dog,” the union 
pickets have adopted a substitute in 
the word “wienie,” the common name 
for frankfurter. The use of this term 
recently caused a disturbance for which 
a non-union miner employed at the 
Dawson Coal Co., at Lyon, was arrested 
and fined $20. 

The Chesapeake mine of the Fair- 
mont-Chicago Coal Co., at Barrack- 
ville, will reopen on a non-union basis 
this week. It formerly worked non- 
union, but closed down six weeks ago. 

The Consolidation Coal Co. will re- 
sume operation at Baxter mine this 
week on an open shop basis, it is re- 
ported. This mine was closed down 
for some time. 

The Kelly Creek Collieries Co., in 
southern West Virginia, has notified the 
members of the United Mine Workers 
that they may remain in the company 
houses at Ward, after the company had 
sued for the property. The. union was 
told not to erect barracks and it is be- 
lieved that the company will soon effect 
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Fake Wage-Advance Notices 
Posted at Connellsville 


The Connellsville coke region 
was amazed last week by the sur- 
reptitious posting of notices at 
independent operations that the 
Frick scale would. be restored at 
those plants on Sept. 21. The 
authenticity of the notices was 
promptly repudiated by the oper- 
ators at whose plants they ap- 
peared. The posting was generally 
considered the work of union sym- 
pathizers trying to stir up discon- 
tent. in the region, which has been 
one of the question marks in the 
labor situation since the unexpected 
walkout in 1922. 

Late last year the independent 
operators raised their wage scales 
to meet those paid by the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. The business that 
developed, however, would not sup- 
port the advances and wages were 
again reduced. At.the present 
time there is said to be little 
chance that there will be any up- 
ward revision. 











a settlement, it is reported. The com- 
pany is connected with the J. A. Paisley 
interests. 





Virginian Denied Injunction 


The injunction sought by the Vir- 
ginian Ry. to restrain the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from applying 
through Western freight rates on car- 
load shipments by way of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry. was denied Sept. 19 
by a special court at Richmond, VYa., 
sitting for the Southern District of 
West Virginia. 

The Virginian desired to establish 
through Western rates on coal by way 
of the Norfolk & Western. The court 
held that the commission had exclusive 
jurisdiction as to whether the shipments 
originating on the Virginian should be 
routed by way of.the Chesapeake & 
Ohio or the Norfolk & Western. 

Judge McClintick, of the federal Dis- 
trict Court of Southern West Virginia, 
dissented from the order, which was 
read by Judge Waddill of the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 

The order of the commission was en- 
tered on May 19 to become effective 
June 25. It was sought by West Vir- 
ginia coal operators and shippers, who 
claimed the Chesapeake & Ohio route 
would afford them better facilities. 

After the decision Sept. 19, the Vir- 
ginian sought an interlocutory injunc- 
tion, pending appeal. 
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Strikers in Oklahoma 
Determined to Win; 
Picketing Is Orderly 


A rumor was in circulation Sept. 16 
that Henryetta (Okla.) miners were 


breaking with the union and that a. 


group there had declared that they 
would abandon the strike instituted by 
the United Mine Workers. The rumor 
is emphatically denied by union officials. 

Heavy picketing on the part of strik- 
ing union miners and sympathizers is 
the only development in the McAlester- 
Hartshorne-Wilburton coal area, ac- 
cording to Sheriff Will Anderson, who 
is keeping in touch with the situation. 
The picketers are meeting both morn- 
ing and evening now in an effort to get 
the working miners to join the ranks 
of the strikers. 

The number of men working in the 
mines remains practically the same, ac- 
cording to reports. In the meantime 
the state is maintaining its observation 
in the county to determine if troops 
should become necessary. So far union 
men have been peaceful and little dis- 
order has been reported. 

Owners of the Reck Island mines are 
to have a conference in Oklahoma with- 
in the next few days, at which time coal 
contracts for the future will be con- 
sidered. It is known that a temporary 
agreement made with Kentucky mine 
owners is being considered from the 
standpoint of permanency. It is be- 
lieved the conference will be of vital in- 
terest to the people in this part of the 
state. 

The union miners in. the Henryetta- 
field are as determined as ever to win 
the strike, in the opinion of ‘Andrew 
Steele, international’ representative 
from Missouri, who -accuses the opera- 
tors of bringing non-union workers 
from Henryetta to the mines in Pitts 
burg County in an effort to make a 
showing of men at work in the mines 
here. 

James A. Reed, U. S. Senator from 
Missouri, and Prince Freeling, former 
Attorney General of Oklahoma, have 
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© Keystone View Co. 
Sanders A. Wertheim 


President of Burns Bros., New York’s 
largest coal dealers, as he embarked on 
the Cunard liner “Berengaria” for London, 
Paris and Rome, Sept. 16, said that if the 
hard-coal strike was not settled by Oct. 1 
he would arrange for the shipment to this 
country of 50,000 tons of Welsh coal per 
month. Mr. Wertheim said the real ob- 
ject of his trip was a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Year festivities in Rome. 





been added to the list of legal counsel 
of the United Mine Workers of Okla- 
homa and Arkansas to defend the or- 
ganization and its members in cases 
growing out of the open-shop wage war 
going on between the union men and 
the operators, it has been announced by 
union officials. 

Reed will have charge of the Kansas 
City proceedings wherein $18,000 be- 
longing to the mine workers has been 
tied up in the Commerce Trust Co. of 
Kansas City through injunction pro- 
ceedings instituted at Fort Smith, Ark. 
In this case a receiver is asked for the 
district No. 21 organization of Okla- 
homa and Arkansas. The Chancery 
Court there issued an order prohibit- 
ing the organization from interfering 
with its deposit in Kansas City. 
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‘Banning No. 1 Mine Opens; 
Working Force Growing 


The Pittsburgh Coal Co., extending 
its operations with the 1917 scale as 
the basic condition, has started another 
mine in the Pittsburgh district. Much 
to the surprise of the company officials, 
the new operation, in so far as labor is 


concerned, proved an instantaneous 
success. ‘ 
The day announcement was made 


that Banning No. 1, at Van Meter, Pa., 
two miles from Banning No. 2, had 
started up on the 1917 scale, there was 
a flow of men to the mine and some 
even came to the general offices of the 
company in Pittsburgh. The first day 
of operation, Wednesday, Sept. 16, 29 
men went to work, but on Thursday 
there were 105 men at work and this 
had climbtd on Friday to 141 men. 

On Saturday 212 tons of coal was 
produced at Banning No. 1, with 138 
men at work. On the same day a new 
record at Banning No. 2 was made with 
the production of 800 tons. 

Banning No. 1 mine was closed in 
May of this year, one of the last mines 
to be held open in the face of the Jack- 
sonville wage scale, which, according 
to company officials, combined with 
Southern field competition, made it 
financial suicide to continue operation. 

In opening the second mine, the com- 
pany carried out the policy adopted on 
Aug. 20, when the first mine was placed 
in operation. It was announced at that 
time that other mines wou'd be started 
as soon as a sufficient number of former 
employees at any mine petitioned the 
company to return to work. 

Banning No. 1 mine is located on the 
Youghiogheny division of the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie R.R. Part of the 
mine property is in Fayette County and 
part in Westmoreland County. 





The Boston & Maine Ry. has rejected 
all bids for 5,000,000 tons of railroad 
fuel for delivery within the next five 
years and is receiving new bids at the 
offices in Boston. 





Byproduct and Beehive Coke Produced in the United States, 1924. 









(Exclusive of screenings and breeze) 
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eee 1,689 8,422,760 5,723,074 31,008,209 205 168,648 109,625 are” 5,832,699 (a)’ 
Pennsylvania a 3, 420 | 2,555, 568 8, 426,1 5 5 , 3 4 67 4 512 36, ate : 9 ee Se eee ene CaaS wr ease tn LW Dae 
Rhode Island... . 40 i. >, ‘ >, . ©) egg nae ~ * ” — — “ ve i tesa es “— 
ennessee.. . ; ; 328 1555 269,298... 130,755. . 635.736 
— a eye aie a 555 249,293 131,755 635,736 207,475 10 I 
Rage “EAT eh pei ureter Oper ee 3,234 769,990 485,064 2,343,081 485,064 2,343,081 
gton...... 70,968 39,903 283,710 408 49,339 31,712 "289,934 71,615 "573,644 
West a: 311 1,484,951 996,914 4.402, 186 8,010 534,712 329,655 1,646,452 1,328,569 6,048,638 
IIIS RISES SERRISSLSESORES | ° GRRE RID: 3s eS” (~ "OS asa a, ca aN b) (b) 
ae oor 1,578,318 1,121,908 9,387,943 1,201,156 9 Aye} 475 
y RRR RAS De as oR oF NG TLS SR SP ie ee RS mh So i ,843, 
DNC. HOS eee SS Fob eee cl ee ce gi tae ee ; ROGIO6) 0.5.2). 55,668,263 
11,413 49,061,339 = 33,983,568  — $195,690,009 60,432 15,914,310 10,286,037 = $48,351,552 44,269,605  $244,041,561 


(a) Ineluded under “Undistributed.” 
Compiled by U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


(b) Included under ‘‘combined states.”’ 
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Politics to Affect Hard Coal Strike, 
Washington Believes; Tardy Buying © 
Of Substitutes Causes Concern 


By Paul Wooton 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


Outwardly the anthracite situation is 
so calm that the man in the street is 
forgetting that a strike is in progress. 
Prices of coal are not rising noticeably. 
The people throughout most of the 
country’s area have been sweltering 
and have given little thought to the 
winter. Absolutely no public pressure 
has been brought to bear on the situa- 
tion. 9 

There are indications, however, that 
something is going on beneath the sur- 
face. The belief is growing that this 
strike is going to turn on political con- 
siderations and on political understand- 
ings. There is no sign of the issue’s 
having become involved in national 
politics, but the visits of John L. Lewis 
to Governor Pinchot—one openly and 
one privately—indicate that the polit- 
ical leaven is at work. When men who 
typify controverted questions of public 
policy, backed by large and determined 
groups of followers, are engaged in a 
fight for high federal office, a political 
development in a single state easily 
can be forced into the national arena. 

Except for the fact that federal 
agencies dealing with coal are receiving 
a few more letters than is customary, 
there is no evidence in Washington that 
158,000 men are on strike and that 
there is a cessation in production of a 
fuel always heretofore regarded in 
large areas of the country as essential 
to life. The position of the administra- 
tion is becoming increasingly, clear. 
Early news dispatches from Swamp- 
scott might have meant anything. 
Fragmentary replies to questicns were 
interpreted in various ways. The 
Hearst papers saw in these utterances 
promises of prompt federal interven- 
tion. The conservative press thought 
they contained assurances that no 
drastic action would be taken. Later 
the tone of the Swampscott dispatches 
became more positive that the adminis- 
tration” would’ not intervene. 


Administration Waiting for Public 


Now that the President has returned 
to Washington, no questions as to coal 
are being answered at the White House. 
In fact no federal officials are allowing 
themselves to be quoted on coal. This 
is believed ‘to be due to the fact that 
they do not want observations of theirs 
to’ create ‘the impression that the fed- 
eral government is going to step In 
and save the situation. ‘They want the 
public to act in its own interest. — 

It is apparent that federal officials 
are watching with concern the failure 
of the public in the anthracite consum- 
ing areas to start the buying of substi- 
tutes. Production of soft coal declined 
during the first week of the anthracite 
strike. The decline is only partly ex- 

lained by the Labor Day holiday. It 
is now apparent that the heavier move- 
ment of soft. coal in August was not 
due to the purchase of substitutes but 





to the accumulation of larger reserves 
by the steam trade. 

Prices of bituminous have reacted 
only slightly to the strike. The aver- 
age spot price of the week of Sept. 12 
was only 15c. a ton higher than that 
of a year ago. The quarter from which 
the highest prices have been offered is 
not New England. It is not from the 
North Atlantic seaboard, but is from 
the Middle West, where but little an- 
thracite has been used for some years. 
Every. check that can be made from 
current statistics indicates that the 
buying of substitutes has been very 
limited indeed. : 

Those who want to see this strike 
settled within the industry are glad ‘to 
note that no delegations of governors 
are arriving in Washington to ask’ for 
help in getting coal. They are pleased 
at the absence of ‘telegrams from 
Chambers of Commerce, but they wish 
the public would become aroused to the 
extent of filing hurry-up orders with 
their dealers or local fuel committees 
for the substitutes they will need to 
carry them through. 





Name Subcommittees to Study 
Mine Bureau Work 


As the result of the action at Salt 
Lake City of Secretary Hoover’s ad- 
visory committee, representative of the 
mining industry, subcommittees 
engaged in an intensive study of the 
details of the work of the Bureau of 
Mines. These subcommittees will re- 
port to the full committee late in 
October at a meeting to be held in 
Pittsburgh. 

By dividing up the work- the mem- 
bers of the committee can devote their. 
time to the activities with which they 
are most familiar. Since it is imprac- 
tical for the full committee to have 
frequent meetings, this arrangement 
provides finished material on which it 
can act. The subcommittees and the 
subjects assigned to them are as fol- 
lows: L. S. Cates and J. F, Callbreath, 
metallurgy and ore dressing; J. V. W. 
Reynders, fuel economy; H. Foster 
Bain and F. P. Hanaway, mining meth- 
ods; D. M. Folsom, petroleum and 
natural gas; Mr. Bain, non-metallics; 
J. G. Bradley and Mr. Hanaway, safety; 
C. P. White and Mr. Folsom, collection 
and dissemination of information; 
Messrs. Bradley and White, economics 
and statistics; Messrs. Bain and White, 
service to the government; Messrs. 
Reynders and White, duplication in 
activities; Messrs. Cates and Call- 
breath, consolidation of experiment sta- 
tions. “ives. 

The broad scope that. the committee’s 
work will cover is indicated further by 
the decision of the full committee at 
Salt Lake City to submit recommenda- 
tions along the following lines: . 

‘The advantages and disadvantages. of 


are 





Illinois Mine Installs 
Five Coal Loaders 


-The Troy Coal Co., Troy, Ill., has 
installed automatic loading ma- 
chines in its mine. The mine is 
being operated sixteen hours a day, 
the miners being paid a flat scale. 
Five new machines. have been 
placed.in service. The men work- 
ing on the machines are paid $8.54 
per day for one class of work and 
$8.04 tor another. 

‘With: the men working on a flat 
scale. it is not.necessary to weigh 
the coal, at the bottom of the mine. 
The weight, is not taken until the 
coal is loaded into the railroad 
cars, . ad 











decreasing the number of mining ex- 
periment and field stations and con- 
centrating the work at a few centers. 

To what extent should the Bureau 
enter the field’ of economic studies of 
the: industry ? 

Should a*limit be placed on the 
amount of the Bureau’s funds and the 
time of its staff' which now are ab- 
sorbed by service to other branches of 
the government? 

How can the pooling and redistribu- 
tion of technical information be bet- 
tered ?.: fee 

How are the “fundamental and under- 
lying problems” of efficiency in the 
mining industries, on which the Bureau 
is required by law to do research work, 
to be delimited?’ Where should the 
state or the industry take up the work? 

In the safety work is the correct 
proportion of effort being placed on 
the work. most needed and that most 
likely to yield results? Is a continuance 
desirable of ‘the present field work and 
that on permissibility? 

Is it desirable-to co-operate with the 
states. in the matter of furnishing’ tech- 
nical service. to the state mine in- 
spectors ? 

. What safety instructioris, demonstra- 
tions and’ educational work should the 
Bureau ‘conduct ? 

’ Should the operation of mine rescue 
and safety stations be turned over to 
the states or to the local associations 
of coal operators? : 


To Guard Against Duplication 


While the preliminary reports /made 
to the committee indicate that there is 


“littlé. duplication of work between the 


Bureau of Mines and the other bureaus 
of the Department of Commerce, the 
committee decided that it is advisable 


to make a record of the facts in that 


connection and to suggest methods 
which will guard against duplication 
in the future. 

Messrs. Bain and White were re- 
quested to submit a sbecial recom- 


‘ mendation as to the transfer of fune- 


tions from or to other bureaus of the 
department. 

At the Salt Lake City meeting of 
the committee testimony was presented 
on the general work of the Bureau, on 
non-ferrous metals, on the Sait I ake 
City and Reno stations, metallurgical 


‘work on Arizona copper, explosives, 


safety, iron ores and treatment. 
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Americans Miss Coal Trade 
Opportunities in Argentina 

Return cargoes do not constitute an 
indispensable requisite of export trade, 
in the opinion of H. Foster Bain, who 
recently completed a study for the 
Argentine government as to the pos- 
sibilities of iron and steel making in 
that republic. 

Argentina gets most of its coal from 
Great Britain. It always has been as- 
sumed that the British obtain this busi- 
ness because coal moves in the ships 
that go out to get wheat. Mr. Bain 
had occasion to check the import fig- 
ures covering coal and found that the 
coal movement was heavier in months 
when grain was not moving. His in- 
quiry also revealed other instances in 
which return cargoes are not taken, 
particularly when they are made up of 
dissimilar materials. 

Mr. Bain thinks Americans could sell 
more coal in Argentina and other coun- 
tries if they were to go after the busi- 
ness more persistently. Purchases of 
British coal are influenced in part by 
the fact that the railroads and some of 
the other large consuming industries are 
British-owned. Their purchasing agents 
are Britishers with their offices in Lon- 
don. They buy British coal more as a 
matter of convenience than as a matter 
of sentiment. If there were no price 
or other advantage they probably would 
buy from their own countrymen. The 
principal objective of a purchasing 
agent is to make a good showing and 
the principal objective of a corporation 
is to produce dividends. 

Since American coal can undersell the 
British product in Argentina under 
present conditions Mr. Bain thinks 
agents for American exporters might 
call upon some of the London purchas- 
ing agents of Argentine companies. 

There are, of course, other problems 
to work out. One of them is to teach 
consumers how to burn American coal 
to the best advantage. Only one con- 
sumer in Argentina uses stokers. 

One of the best ways to induce the 
railroads to burn American coal, Mr. 
Bain suggests, would be for Americans 
to get into the transportation game in 
the southern republic. With a railroad 
run on American lines to serve as an 
object lesson, he feels that there would 
be resort to more American supplies 
than coal. 
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Will Move Strikers to Idle 
Mine Villages 


Although the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. has served twenty-eight evic- 
tion notices on miners at Banning 
No. 2 mine, eight miles from West 
Newton, Pa., the company has not 
evicted any of the men. These 
men and their families, who owe 
from two to twenty months rent, 
will be given the option of being 
moved to other villages of the com- 
pany. If it is found necessary to 
take active eviction steps, suffi- 
cient trucks will be provided by the 
company at its own expense to haul 
the household goods of each family 
to a town of its choice where the 
mine has been closed down because 
of inability to operate at the wage 
scale demanded by the leaders of 
the United Mine Workers. It is 
understood that many of those 
served with notices have elected to 
return to work. 

The man who owed the most rent 
had lived in a comnany house since 
December, 1923, without paying a 
cent. The rent charged is $8.93 a 
month. Many of the men now 
working at the Banning mines earn 
that amount in a single day. 











To promote economy, efficiency and 
unity of direction, the explosives physi- 
cal testing section, the explosives chem- 
ical laboratory, and the liquid oxygen 
explosives research of the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, will 
be combined into the explosives section 
of the Pittsburgh Experiment Station, 
with G. St. J. Perrott, assistant chief 
explosives chemist, in charge. Mr. Per- 
rott will give special attention to ex- 
plosives research and will report to Dr. 
Charles E. Monroe, chief explosives 
chemist, through the superintendent of 
the Pittsburgh ‘Station. Spencer P. 
Howell, explosives engineer, has been 
transferred to Pittsburgh to continue 
work on liquid oxygen and special in- 
vestigations. J. E. Crawshaw, explo- 
sives engineer, will be in charge of 
physical testing, and C. A. Taylor, as- 
sociate explosives chemist, will be in 
charge of chemical testing. 





Average Value of Anthracite Shipped; Local Sales; Colliery Fuel, 
And Total Output, by Regions, 1922-1924 

















(Per Gross Ton) 
Shipments Local Colliery Total 
gd and Region Domestic Pea " Steam Total Sales Fuel Output 
192 
aks sess. sins $8.03 $5.93 $2.70 $6.05 $3.97 $2.34 5.56 
ae bem iiahe Cie as bass 5 $-23 $-0% 3 zie Hey Hes} a 
eis ss -s'scncnc < : ; 6.0 
ullivan County. 9.07 6.97 2.42 5.22 6.18 2.00 Ht) 
1923 , $8.00 $5.92 $2.63 $6.21 $5.97 $1.38 $5.61 
RAG Se iin ie aaa 8.62 6.34 2.57 6. 36 3.80 1.77 5.84 
Schuylkill................ 8.87 6.34 2.47 6.31 3.87 0.72 5.63 
Wyoming allek te saldin «25S « éiehs 8.29 5.95 2.62 6.81 5.92 1.43 6.40 
Sullivan County........... 9.29 7.14 2.39 6.81 6.56 2.60 6.73 
1924 $8.48 $6.17 $2.55 $c .0 $4.80 $1.2: $6.08 
MO ea eee fe eS 8.95 5.91 2.22 6.54 4.53 1.68 6.03 
ee ope CT OEE 8.99 5.67 1.99 6.33 4.05 0.45 5.57 
bk ae ee ag SE ballin 0 8.35 5.44 2.38 6.81 6.14 0.97 6.36 
Sullivan County........... 8.65 5.89 2.03 2.11 7.15 1.98 5.10 
$8.58 5. 59. $2.21 $6.63 $5.15 $0.87 $6.08 


Gompiled by U. 8. Bureau of Mines. 
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New Byproduct Coke Plant 
To Open at Troy, N. Y., Soon 


The new byproduct coke plant of the 
Hudson Valley Coke & Products Cor- 
poration, located on the Hudson River 
just south of Troy, N. Y., is nearing 
completion and will be ready for opera- 
tion soon. This undertaking represents 
the association of blast furnace, fuel 
selling and beehive coke manufacturing 
interests for the purpose of providing 
coke for a blast furnace, gas to several 
municipalities and the general fuel 
market with the excess coke production. 

The corporation operating the’ plant 
is owned by the Burden Iron Co., of 
Troy, M. Tutein, Inc., of Boston, and 
the Oliver & Snyder Steel Co., which 
owns three large mines and a total of 
1,108 beehive ovens at Redstone Junc- 
tion, Pa. The Oliver & Snyder Steel 
Co. expects to furnish all the coal for 
their byproduct ovens. 

James A. Burden, president of the 
Burden Iron Co., Troy, is chairman of 
the Hudson Valley Coke & Products 
Corporation; the president is Harry 
Oliver, who is also president of the 
Oliver & Snyder Steel Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, while John W. Doty, president 
of the Foundation Company, is vice- 
president. 

The first unit of the Troy plant will 
consist of a battery of 55 ovens, cap- 
able of turning out approximately 500 
tons of coke and 17,000,000 cu.ft. of 
gas every 24 hours. The entire plant, 
including the blast furnaces, gas 
holders and apparatus for recovering 
and treating various byproducts, such 
as coal tar, ammonia sulphate and 
benzol, will cover some 50 acres of 
ground and will cost around $6,000,000. 
Two additional units of 55 ovens each 
may be installed later on, so that the 
coke-making capacity may ultimately 
be 1,500 tons a day. 

Designed by the Foundation Oven 
Corporation, of New York, this will be 
the first installation of the so-called 
American type of oven in the United 
States. This type of oven has been in 
use for four years in British Columbia, 
however. 





Consumption of Coal and Oil 
By Utilities Up in July 


Public utility power plants in the 
United States consumed 3,170,582 net 
tons of coal in July, according to a 
report by the U. S. Geological Survey. 
This compares with 3,089,578 tons in 
June, as shown by revised figures. Fuel 
oil consumption by utilities in July 
totaled 852,464 barrels, compared with 


_ 790,812 barrels in June as shown by 


revised figures. 

The average daily production of 
electricity by public-utility power 
plants in July was 172,200,000 kw.hr., 
less than one per cent lower than the 
average daily output for June. 

Since the daily rates of production 
of electricity for these two months 
were practically the same it is evident 
that the low average daily rate for 
May in comparison with April and June 
probably was due to the output for 
May being reduced by the five Sundays 
and the holiday included in the month. 
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Plan Merger of Many Mines 
In Illinois 


A consolidation of many important 
coal mines in the Fifth and Ninth dis- 
tricts of Illinois is planned by the Bell 
& Zoller Coal Co., of Chicago, Ill., with 
the backing of Chicago, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Boston bankers. The 
proposed company would have $35,000,- 
000 capital. 

Homer F. McDonald, of the Meteor 
Coal Co., and H. Beddoe, of the Bresse- 
Trenton Mining Co., are taking options 
for the Chicago concern and are at- 
tempting to line up all the important 
coal properties in the district within a 
radius of 100 miles of East St. 
Louis, Il, 

The options are being taken with the 
understanding they are transferable to 
the Bell & Zoller company and call for 
cash payment at the time of the trans- 
fer. They expire Nov. 1. 

It is reported that the merger propo- 
sition has been put to about 85 per 
cent of the mine owners and that a 
number have agreed to sell. 

Companies approached are said to in- 
clude: West Virginia Coal Co. and sub- 
sidiaries, Lumaghi Coal Co., Kolb Coal 
Co., Bresse-Trenton Mining Co., Colum- 
bia Coal Co., St. Louis & O’Fallon Coal 
Co., Miller Coal & Coke Co., Donk Bros. 
Coal & Coke Co., and Southern Coal, 
Coke & Mining Co. 

It is reported that the Mount Olive 
& Staunton Coal Co. and the New 
Staunton Coal Co. have granted no 
options and probably will not be ap- 
proached. W. J. Jenkins, president of 
the Consolidated Coal Co. of St. Louis, 
also has stated that no options have 
been given by his company. 





River Coal Movement 
Increasing Rapidly 


Despite the fact that the Mononga- 
hela long has enjoyed the distinction 
of being the world’s busiest waterway, 
the density of traffic on this stream is 
increasing at such a rate that it is 
difficult for improvements to keep pace 
with the demands of commerce. Gen- 
eral Edgar Jadwin, acting chief of 
engineers, has just returned from a trip 
over the river during which he in- 
spected some of the engineering works 
on the stream. The availability of the 
56 x 720-ft. Elizabeth locks, which will 
accommodate at one time a towboat and 
six barges, the standard fleet on the 
Monongahela, is proving a great asset 
to those using the river. 

General Jadwin is impressed with the 
additional tonnage which must be 
handled by water because of the im- 
provement at the Alice coal mine of 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
which he visited with the 400 other 
guests of the corporation on its an- 
nual “inspection” day. That property 
now has in operation a belt conveyor 


having a capacity of 10,000 tons daily. . 


The other steel companies also are 
augmenting their output of water- 
borne coal. 

General Jadwin points out that the 
intensive use of waterways in the 
Pittsburgh area is not confined to the 
Monongahela. The tonnage on the 


Allegheny has doubled in ten years and 
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Heating with Oil Costly 


On an average, it costs approxi- 
mately one-third more to heat a 
house with oil than with bitumi- 
nous coal, according to statements 
recently made by a fuel engineer 
of high standing. This estimate 
is based on the use of a high-grade 
oil burner, but if figures are -based 
on use of a low-grade oil burner 
the percentage of increase becomes 
much higher. The cost of the me- 
chanical equipment and the fact 
that it is relatively short-lived 
make it necessary to stress the fac- 
tors of interest and amortization, 
which establishes the oil burner as 
a luxury. 











now exceeds 5,000,000 tons. The prac- 
tical completion of the system of dams, 
with 110 x 600-ft. locks, on the Cin- 
cinnati-Pittsburgh sector of the Ohio 
means, General Jadwin believes, the 
extension of the zone of dense traffic 
to include that 470-mile stretch of im- 
proved waterway. While the traffic on 
the Ohio will be of a different character 
from that in the Pittsburgh area, it 
promises to grow rapidly into a very 
large tonnage. 





The cost of living index number of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board as of July 15, 1925, according to 
a survey just completed, is found to be 
approximately 2 per cent higher than 
that of March 15, 1925. Slightly more 
than half of this increase occurred be- 
tween June 15 and July 15, 1925. Be- 
tween March and July, 1925, average 
increases in the cost of food were 6 
per cent; in clothing 1.1 per cent and 
in light, 0.7 per cent. Average shelter 
and fuel prices decreased 1.7 per cent 
and 3.3 per cent respectively; average 
sundries prices did not change in this 
period. Between July, 1920, when the 
peak of the rise in the cost of living 
since 1914 was reached, and July, 1925, 
the cost of living decreased 17.5 per 
cent. The increase in the cost of living 
since 1914 was 68.7 per cent. 
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Want Big Muddy Improved 
For Coal Traffic 


Possibilities of rendering the Big 
Muddy River navigable, which coal men 
declare would materially lower the 
price of Illinois coal and bring the 
Illinois mines back into prominence, 
will be discussed at a public meeting 
Oct. 1 in the U. S. Engineer’s office in 
the Federal Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
The Big Muddy traverses Jackson, 
Franklin and the northwest corner of 
Williamson County, Illinois. 

“Improvement of the river to 15 or 
20 miles above Murphysboro would tap 
a barge traffic of 50,000 tons a day,” 
declared E. J. Wallace of the Wallace 
Coal Co., St. Louis. “If the channel 
was built only to Murphysboro, some 
30 miles above the Mississippi, the ton- 
nage would be cut in half, but even 
that would give employment to thou- 
sands of miners. Only a third of the 
Illinois mines are in operation now. 
They have been steadily losing ground 
because of high freight rates—$1.37 a 
ton from Franklin County to St. Louis 
—and the cost of union labor.” 

The government is making its pre- 
liminary ,examination of the project to 
determine whether the traffic available 
and general topography of the river 
warrant a survey. The survey, if it is 
authorized by Congress, will go into 
every detail of necessary improvement 
and possible development of traffic and 
br be submitted to Congress for final 
action. 


Exercise of Reading Rights 
Extended Six Months 


The U. S. District Court in Phila- 
delphia on Sept. 21 granted an exten- 
sion of six months for the exercise of 
the rights of the Reading Company in” 
the certificates of interest for Reading 
Coal shares. 

Application for the extension was 
made to the court by William Clark 
Mason, counsel for the Reading Com- 
pany, on the ground that to date only 
about 45 per cent of the rights issued 
by the Reading Company to its stock- 
holders had been exercised. 








Men Employed and Days Worked in Anthracite Region in 1924 























-—Average Number of Men Employed——. 
Underground: A 
Total N 
Miners, Under- Da 
Region Surface Ete. Other ground Total Ww 
Lehigh: 
Breaker product.............0...0. 6,297 7,913 6,077 13,990 20,287 273 
Washery product..................-. 34 Bier ons it 34 73 
ee ee Re eee mre 10 eat EN a 10 127 
ki 6,341 7,913 6,077 13,990 20,331 273 
Sch ill: 
en EN SOE data, eee 14,824 22,388 12,406 34,794 49,618 270 
eS a a See ss set Sie oles ean 535 141 
Dp DEON. s Soe sos eons. icine MO 2. ik s. oben eites Uns 303 188 
15,662 22,388 12,406 34,794 50,456 268 
W: ing: 
B > sane SEAR aA Se 17,974 45,497 24,586 70,083 88,057 280 
Washery product.................00. AR Ceara. ieee reer 445 166 
TON MONO. os eons ov ect Ee aaveen jo eeielea< 2 Sewers 2 200 
. 18,421 45,497 24,586 70,083 88,504 280 
me eS 222 237 259 496 718 (200 
Total breaker product.............. a39,317 76,035 43,328 119,363 158,680 275 
Total washery product............. FO ON ape Ue aeee eens 1,014 14] 
Total dredge product.............- eRe aaron ns a oa eEEry 315 186 
ONS, os. con ote etnee 40,646 76,035 43,328 119,363 160,009 274 


a Includes a comparatively small number of washery employees who could not be separated from breaker 


emplo , 
Compiled by U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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Air Blast Through Canvas Tubing 
Cools Tube Driller 


Drilling boiler tubes. has never 
been advertised as a “soft job.” At 
the Earlington plant of the West 
Kentucky Coal Co., doing this work 
formerly was considered as out of 

the question during hot summer 
months. The grating or open-steel 
platform on which the operator must 
stand to drill the tubes of the 552-hp. 
boilers is close to the roof of the 
boiler house, and is in the 5-ft. space 
between drum ends of adjacent 
boilers. The heat radiated from the 
drum ends of the “live” boiler com- 
bined with the heat of the air in the 


top of the boiler house made it im- - 


possible for a man to stay on the 
platform any length of time. 


But in a well regulated plant the | 


heat‘ of summer must not interfere 
- with the efficiency of the boilers, so 
during this last summer drilling of 
, tubes has been done whenever neces- 
gary, and accomplished with perhaps 
as much comfort as during cold 
weather. This was made possible by 
_use of the equipment illustrated in 
Figs. 1 and 2. It consists of an 


asbestos-covered shield to. protect the 
operator from the direct radiation 
from the drums of the “live” boiler, 
and of a motor-driven blower with 
canvas tubing for. delivering a blast 
of cool air up through the grating 
on which he stands. 

The wood-frame asbestos-covered 
shield can be seen at the right in 
Fig. 1. The size of this shield is 
approximately 5x5 ft. When drilling 
the tubes of the boiler at the left, 
the operator stands just back of the 
large vertical steam pipe in the 
foreground. 

The blower, with canvas tubing 
leading up to the platform, is shown 
in Fig. 2. This ventilating unit is 
made up of a 2-hp., 1,750-r.p.m. 
motor direct connected to an 18-in. 
straight-flow fan. It is located on 
the boiler room floor directly below 
the operator’s platform. The upper 
end of the tubing is tied to the 
underside of the open-steel floor of 
the platform. The air delivered by 
the blower is practically at the tem- 
perature of the outside air, for the 

















..- » Fig: 1—Between Boilers and Close to the Roof Is a Hot Place _ 
The ends of the drums of the “live” boiler,are not over 4 ft. from where the operator 


*-must stand when drilling tubes. ‘To 


give protection from the direct radiation, the wood- 
frame asbestos-covered shield at the right is used. 


This, in combination with the 


blower, Fig. 2, makes drilling of tubes a bearable job’ in the«summer time. -‘-> -« 

















Fig. 2—Drives Cool Air up to 
the Tube 

The upper end of the canvas tube leading 
from this 18-in. fan is tied to the under 
side of the grating on which the driller 
stands. 
reason that the unit is not more than 
20 ft. from a large open door, and 
the incoming air has little chance to 
become heated before entering the 


suction. 





Handy Home-Made Planer Is 
Valuable in Mine Shop 


In most mine shops, the wood 
planer is a machine tool which, more 


‘likely than not, is conspicuous only 


by its absence, although, in such 
places it could be used to excellen 
advantage. : 


The accompanying _ illustration 


‘shows such. a, machine built up by 


the shop force in the No. 4 shop of 
the Kingston Coal Co., Kingston, 
Pa. The frame of this machine is 
made of structural shapes chiefly 
angles, while the gears, rollers, 


springs, etc., were picked up as odds 


and ends around the plant, only the 
planer knives having to be purchased 


" gpecially. As may be seen in the 


illustration, the driving belt is com- 
pletely incased. in a sheet-iron box, 
thus being entirely safe.. The driv- 
ing gears of this machine, which is 
about 18 in. wide, or will take a 
board of: that width,’ are belted and 
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Not Fazed by Long Use . 


This machine was built in the shop where 
‘it is now used. It performs its work ef- 
fectively and looks as if it would last 
almost indefinitely. Its chief drawback is 
the fact that no means have been provided 
for removing the shavings by air blast. 
This, however, is a minor disadvantage. 
The belt: is inclosed for safety. 


back-geared from the main shaft. 

Although this machine perhaps 
lacks many of the refinements found 
in factory-built planers, it neverthe- 
Jess is extremely handy and does 
- Much work every day. It has been 
‘in use for about twelve years and 
judging by its present condition it 
_° appears to be good for indefinite 
. further use. 





Barrier Permits Men to Pass 
| But Seals Off Gas 


Mines usually are separated by 
barrier pillars. As a general rule 
no passage of any kind is made in 
such separators or they cease to be 
‘barriers. -In many instances, how- 
ever, it would be highly advan- 
tageous if an opening could be had 
through the barrier from one mine 
to another that would permit the 
‘passage of men yet prevent the 
“movement of gas or air. The accom- 
‘panying illustration shows how the 
“Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. has 
solved this -problem and secured a 
‘seal between its Edgewater and Bay 





Men May Pass 
but Gas Cannot 


Two heavy con- 
crete blocks bar 
.| the passage 
|] through the break- 
:| through between 
‘| Bay View and 
Edgewater mines. 
Into each of these 
a 24-in. pipe is], 
cast. Its ends, how- 


Se cleat picts: tien A 

y steel plate disks, tai 
each of which is 24"Pipe* \\ 
fitted with a 25- 

in. opening. One 


pipe is always cov- 
ered, preventing the 
passage of air or 
gas. 


1 een ste 
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View mines that permits the passage 
of men. 

In the passage or break-through 
that is driven through the pillar 
separating the two. mines, two. 6-ft. 


=! reinforced concrete stoppings have 


been constructed. Each of these 


contains a piece of 24-in. steel pipe . 


extending entirely through it from 
side to side. These two pipe open- 
ings are in line with each other. 
Through both concrete blocks also, 
extends a heavy shaft that turns in 
bushings embedded in the concrete. 
To this shaft four spiders, to each 
of which is attached a steel disk 
1 in. thick and 5 ft., 6 in. in diam- 
eter, are keyed. 

Each of these disks has a 25-in. 
circular opening cut through it, 
which, when the disk and shaft are 
revolved, comes in line with the 
24-in. pipe embedded in the concrete 


stopping. The disks are fastened to’ 


the shaft in pairs.. Thus the shaft 
can be turned so that the holes in 
one pair of disks will unmask the 
24-in. pipe through the concrete 
block upon either side of which the 
disks are located. When this occurs, 
however, the openings in the other 
pair of disks, being at 180 deg. from 
those in the first pair, effectively 
close the opening in the second con- 
crete stopping. 

When a man wishes to pass 
through this seal he first rotates the 
disk nearest him until the opening 
in it unmasks the cast-in pipe lead- 
ing through the concrete. He then 
crawls through this pipe into the 
space between the two blocks of 
concrete. Here he revolves the disk 
adjacent to the next concrete wall 
until the hole in it comes opposite 
its pipe. This closes the opening in 
the first block. Thus, regardless of 
the position of the disks the opening 
between the two mines is always 
closed. Men may go through the 


barrier at will but appreciable quan- 
tities of air, gas or water can never 
pass. 
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Quick Repair Keeps 
Mine Going 

At one of our mines a 200-kw. 
rotary converter, about twelve years 
old and with a thin commutator, 
threw out one of its bars. The bar 
broke nearly through as shown in 
the accompanying sketch, and was 
badly bent by striking the brush 
holders before the machine could be 
stopped. To keep the machine in 
service while waiting for a new com- 
mutator, we straightened the bar 
and soldered it together at the break. 

















Ingenious Repair Kept Machine 
‘in Service 

The broken commutator bar shown in the 
upper sketch was straightened and soldered 
before, being pushed back in position. A 
temporary banding wire set in a groove 

cut in the commutator holds it in place. 
We then forced it down in place and 
held it there with a band of binding 
wire until a more permanent repair 
could be made. This was done by 
turning a groove in the commutator 
about #?-in. wide and x in, deep 
close to the end of the bars and out- 
side of the path of the brushes. 
Four turns of band wire under heavy 
tension were then wound in this 
groove, being insulated from the 
bars by means of about .025. in. of 
mica. The commutator was then 
trued and the machine put back on 
the line. It is now running and 

appears to be as good. as ever. 

R. R. SCHELLENGER, | 
Electrical Engineer. 





Adding Castor Oil Makes 
Shellac Flexible 


For most purposes insulating var- 


‘ nish: should have the property of re- 


maining flexible. Shellac becomes 
brittle when dry. This is one of the 
reasons why it has been replaced to 
a great extent, in the repair shops, 
by special varnishes. In an emer- 
gency when special varnishes are not 
available, a flexible insulating liquid 
can be made by mixing. castor oil 
with prepared shellac. Adding 10 to 
15. per. cent of the oil will make the 
shellac yemain flexible after drying. 
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Production 


And the Market | 
























~o ati Coal Trade Sags in hot Wives 
Hard Coal Quiet Despite Strike 


Much of the flurry of soft-coal buying which began 
at about the time of the hard-coal “suspension” petered 
out during the past week and the market has developed 
into a weather proposition for the time being, a hot 
wave extending over most of the country having taken 
most of the life out of the business. As usual, strike 
or no strike, the consumer refuses to get worked up 
over coal when the weather is warm. Even smokeless, 
which has been the market headliner right along, has 
lost considerable of its strength, shippers having found 
that they had run it up too fast when the bottom 
showed signs of dropping out at Cincinnati. As a mat- 
ter of fact, prices, with few exceptions, show an all- 
round easing tendency. 

The Midwest tradé has been particularly hard hit, 
practically all grades having slowed up in Illinois, with 
a consequent slight curtailment of working time. Pre- 
pared sizes are somewhat weaker in Kentucky with a 
slight downward tendency in price. Business at the 
head of the lakes shows sustained improvement; ship- 
ments off the docks are increasing as demand for both 
steam and domestic gains, and prices show a steadily 
stiffening trend. Coal is moving better in Colorado, 
Utah and the Southwest, though labor unrest in Okla- 
homa is hampering output in that field. 

Trade in Eastern markets is fairly steady with a 
tendency to gradual improvement. In New England and 
Ohio, however, a slight easing up is in evidence. Thus 
far, the increase in buying that was.expected as a result 
of the anthracite suspension has not developed in ac- 
cordance with advance reports. The attempt to call out 
non-union miners in West Virginia is not expected to 
have much effect. 

Both sides are sitting tight as the hard-coal strike 
goes into its fourth week, and as summer weather 
lingers anthracite consumers show no disposition to 


become excited. Nothing larger than pea is being 
shipped and it is likely that all of that will soon be 
ordered. Buckwheat is still plentiful. Retailers are 
well stocked with domestic sizes, however, and with 
careful handling will be able to take care of reasonable 
needs for several weeks yet. Substitutes are not in 
much demand as yet. 

Output of bituminous coal during the week ended 
Sept. 12 is estimated by the Geological Survey at 
9,993,000 net tons, loadings on Labor Day being 40 per 
cent of a normal workday. This compares with 
10,826,000 tons in the preceding week, as shown by re- 
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vised figures. Five thousand tons of anthracite was 
shipped from dredges during the week ended Sept. 12 
compared with 432,000 net tons produced during the 
preceding week, when the miners quit work. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal on 
Sept. 21 stood at 185, the corresponding price being $2.24. 

Dumpings at Lake Erie ports during the week ended 
Sept. 20, according to the Ore & Coal Exchange, were: 
Cargo, 708,393 net tons; steamship fuel, 45,729 tons— 
a total of 754,122 net tons, compared with 933,036 tons 
in the preceding week. Hampton Roads dumpings dur- 
ing the week ended Sept. 17 totaled 332,097 net tons. 
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Midwest Trade Slackens 


Inactivity marked the Midwest coal trade last week. 
Though most operators in the Franklin County field and 
those producing the better grades of Indiana coal are still 
behind in filling orders, it is apparent that this surplus of 
orders will be absorbed rapidly and a fixed price will appear 
on lump coal, instead of business being taken on the basis 
of price current at time of shipment, as for the past 
two weeks. While orders are plentiful on block with prac- 
tically none to be had on the open market, the smaller 
prepared sizes and screenings are still hard to move. 

The anthracite strike has not disturbed the general con- 
dition in this territory to any extent. Mild weather has had 
much to do with the falling off in demand, and a further 
drop is expected. There is no demand for the cheaper 
grade of coal, with the exception of that covered by con- 
tracts. Screenings are somewhat stronger, however, as 
little is available, but in general the condition in Indiana still 
remains very poor. 

Demand for Eastern coals has fallen off considerably. 
There has not as yet been a reduction in price, so far as 
West Virginia and Kentucky coals are concerned, but orders 
are so scarce that there will no doubt be a cut in order to 
move tonnage and keep the mines going. A great deal of 
consignment coal is available, and, of course, speculators 
are taking a loss on this so as to avoid demurrage. The 
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only real setback the market suffered was on Pocahontas 
coal, and jobbers who have speculated on this coal are 
taking considerable losses. ; 

Warm weather has hit southern Illinois hard and over the 
Franklin and Williamson County field, as well as in Saline, 
activity has been slowing up. Lump is still moving but 
egg and nut and even the steam sizes are slow. The warm 
weather has knocked the props from under everything. 
Railroad tonnage continues fairly good and the strip mines 
are working full time, but the shaft mines have been 
affected. There has been no change in prices since last 
week but working time has dropped off slightly and un- 
billed loads at the mines have increased several times. 

In the Duquoin field conditions have been affected much 
as in the other fields. Working time has dropped off a day 
a week, with no change in prices, but railroad tonnage from 
this field is almost nothing. In the Mt. Olive district just 
enough of domestic sizes is being shipped to take care of 
steam contracts and working time has dropped off two days 
a week generally in this field. In the Standard district 
conditions are unusually bad. Coal continues to be sold for 
the most part at cost or below and there is general dissatis- 
faction. Working time ranges from two to four days a week. 
Railroad tonnage is fairly good but nearly all mines have 
“no bills” on hand every night of all sizes. Prices are 
unchanged. ; 

Warm weather put a quietus on retail deliveries in 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 


































Market Sept. 22 Sept.5 Sept. 14 Sept. 21 Market Sept. 22 Sept. 5 Sept. 14 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925f Midwest Quoted 1924 1935 1925 Seto 
Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $4.10 $4.60 $4.75 $4.50@$5.00 Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... $3.35 $3.25 $3.25 $3.25 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus.... 2.10 2.50 2.55 2.40@ 2.75 Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... 2.399. 2538". 2:33: 23:9 2.50 
Smokeless screenings. .... Columbus..... 1.20 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 Franklin, Ill. screenings.... Cnicago..... 1.35, 1.60: 1.6) 4. 1.75 
Smokeless lump.......... Chicago..... 3.85 4.75 4.75 4.50@ 5.00 Central, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 1.90 2.60 2.60 2.25@ 2.50 ntral, Ill. mine run..... Chicago..... 2.20, 2.10 * 2.10 2. 2.25 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati... 3.85 5.00 5.00 ee 6.00 Central, Ill. ecreenings..... Chicago..... 1.15 1.55 1.55 1.35@ 1.75 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 1.85 2.50 2.60 .50@ 2.75 Ind. 4th Vein lump...... Chicago..... 3.10. 3,10): 3.10..; 3. 3.25 
Smokeless screenings..... Cincinnati... 1.10 2.00 2.00 1.75@ 2.00 Ind. 4th Vein mine run... Chicago..... age £8 249. 3.2 2.50 
*Smokeless mine run..... Boston...... 4.20 5.35 5.50 5.10@ 6.32 Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.35 1.06 1:40. 4% 1.75 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... oe. Te Te 3e 2.80 Ind. 5th Vein lump...... Chicago..... 2.60 2.35 2.35 2.25@ 2.50 
Cambria mine run....... Boston..... - 2.30 2.10 2.10 2.25@ 3.00 Ind. 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.10 1:95 1.95 1.85@ 2.10 
Somerset mine run....... Boston...... 2.05 2.00 2.00 2.15@ 2.35 Ind. 5th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... $28 RB BI ES 1.30 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. New York... 2.75 2.85 2.85 2.8 3.00 Mt. Olive lump.......... St. Louis..... 3.00 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia.. 2.40 2.60 2.65 2.50@ 2.85 Mt¢t. Olive mine run...... St. Louis..... 2.50 2.00 2. 2.00 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.... 2.60 2.30 2.30 2.25@ 2.35 Mt. Olive screenings..... St. Louise. 2° o1TH 1. 1.75 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... 2.10 2.15 2.15 2. se 2.25 Standard lump.......... St Lota  BES22AD:: 29 2.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low yok . Philadelphia. 2.15 2.05 1.95 1.95@ 2.00 Standard mine run....... St. Louis...... 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.90 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 1.85 2.05 2.05 2.00@ 2.15 Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 95 1.30. 1.15 1.15 
Poo} 1J (H.Gr.Low yok. New York... 1.85 2.00 2.00 1.9 2.15 West Ky. block.......... Lovisville.... 2.85 2.10 2.10 12.9 2.15 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia... 1.75 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 West Ky. minerun...... isville.... 1.65 1.35 1.35 1.2 1.50 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore... 1.65 1.90 1.90 1.85@ 1.95 West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.00 75 75 4 .90 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.60 1.80 1.80 1.70@ 1.90 West Ky. block.......... Chicago..... 2:70: 2.90 2.350: 32:2 2.40 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia.. 1.45 1.65 1.70 1.60@ 1.80 West Ky. minerun...... Chicago..... 1.00. Cae. Eee Ee 1.35 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore... 1.55 1.70 1.70 1.70@ 1.75 
South and Southwest 
High-Volatile, Eastern : } 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St). New York... 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.50@ 1.60 oe oe cea Birmingham, 1.60 195 13 1'50@ 2:00 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia. 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.70 Big Seam ( 2 Gti ey Birmi 185185 ~O ‘ ; 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore... 1.40 1.65 1.65 1.65@ 1.70 Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 1. . -85 = 1.75@ 2.00 
Pittsburgh se’d gas........ Pittsburgh 2.40 2.50 2.50 2.50 8. E. Ky. block.......... Chicago..... 2.85 3.00 3.00 2.75@ 3.00 
ittsburgh gas mine run.. Pittsburgh 2.10 2.15 2.15 2.10@ 2.25 8. E. Ky. mine run....... Chicago...., 1.60 1.95 1.95 1.85@ 2.10 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh v.85 1.95 2.05 2.00@ 2.15 8. E. Ky. block.......... Louisville -00 3.00 3.00 2.50@ 3.00 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh 1.25 1.55 1.55 1.50@ 1.60 §, EB. Ky. mine run . Louisville 1.55 +.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 2.10 2.60 2.60 2.45@ 2.80 g F. Ky. screenings...... Lovisville .90 1.25 1.25 1.10@ 1.40 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus. 1.40 1.65 1.70 1.55@ 1.85 8. E. Ky. block Cincinnati 2.60 3.00 3.00 27 : 
Kanawha screenings... . . Columbus... 1.05 1.30 1.30 1.25@ 1.35 8. E. Ky. block.......... a 15@ 3.25 
W. Va. lump. .......... Cincinnati... 2.35 3.00 2.75 2. 50@ 3.00 8. E. Ky. mine run....... Cincinnati. -. $1.50 1.60 1.55 1.50@ 1.75 
W. Va. gas mine run..... Cincinnati... 1.50 1.60 1.65 1.6 1.75 8. E. Ky. screenings....... Cincinnati... 1.00 1.20 1.15 1.10@ 1.25 
W. Va. steam mine run... Cincinnati... 1 > a Be Seg ar 1.65 Kansas lump............ Kansas City.. 4.50 4.35 4.35 4.25@ 4.50 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati... 90 1.20 1.15 1.10@ 1.25 Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 3.25 3.10 3.10 3.00@ 3.25 
Hocking lump........... Columbus.... 2.50 2.75 2.75 2.65@ 2.90 Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.35 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 1.55 1.65 1.65 1.:50@ 1.80 ¥ ’ 
Hocking sereenings....... Columbus.... 1.15 1.40 1.40 1.25@ 1.40 * Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
Pitts. No. 8 lump........ Cleveland.... 2.35 2.50 2.35 2. 2.75 + Advances over previous week shown in heavy type; declines in italics. 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Cleveland.... 1.80 1.90 1.85 1.85@ 1.90 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.15 1.55 1.45 1.40@ 1.50 
= J ca 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 
Market Freight ———Sept. 22, 1924. ————Sept. 14, 1925 -——— Sept. 21, 1925¢ sis 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
RR Oe ee New York......... Se ae ee 06: CONN ae cheat ec dcaes SO Pe Se eve tings 6ax0> $8. 20@$8.95 
DEMIS. < wnwGibss 40 Philadelphia........ RG Ee, ET: OTR oo, UE RES 18 kG eee ei nt: Seapiiens seen Pg ae eee. 
WRG a's 9\s ale 60.68% IO Tess caves 2.34 $9.00@$9. 5u 8.75@ 9.25 $13.00@14.00 B.650: 8. Oe heed 8.65@ 8.90 
OE WE Nes Wasted Philadelphia........ 2.39 He 9.70 8.8 ee ec tw ails ® Ok mane ae oo cron a eeaeaa rc. feuicla aaa 
Lae 5 OO 5.06 8.17@ 8.27 8.1 8.20 8.17@ 8.60 8.0 8.28 $8.17@ 8.60 8.03@ 8.28 
DM Sao cin va cf ew BRS ewe 4 6 2.34 9.25@ 10.00 8.75@ 9.50 13. 14.00 9: 156: 9.4O eS ccs rent 9.15@ 9.40 
Etove.......... is Philadelphia eweess 2.39 9.35@ 10.00 O-3SME OUR cibleva bevels co eee Meno Vibe Het inate ten MAIC. Cian ee 
itove..... ek one Chicago*.......... 5.06 8.63@ 8.75 8.5 8.64 eee the 8.44@ 8.80 10.00@ 11.00 8.4 8.80 
Shestnut........... New York......... 2.34 9.00@ 9.50 et 9.25 13. 14.00 8.06: 8.935. casnaKs: 8.6 8.95 
Shestnut........... Philadelphia........ 2.39 8.85@ 9.80 > 5 TG ee ce eek st) AA Faia aie ie be eee) eee 
Plneateawt sic. . 6050's Chicagn®.......... 5.06 8.26@ 8.40 8.44@ 8.60 10.00@ 11.00 8.2 8.50 10.00@ 11.00 8.2 8.50 
Ms. 2 calsinn FS bis Rew Sete pie ate aks a +358 ae ee ‘= 6.00@ 7.00 . .- Sundeapeete < z $ +4 
BR OPS rears nilade!phia........ : : - . gM: i) Ca kee peels ; SR: eh Daa aie i , 
oS eS ie Sa Chica oe py Sire? 4.79 330 5.45 33a 6.20 5.25@ 5.75 5.0 5.36 5.25@ 5.75 5.0 5.36 
Puckwheat No. 1.... New York......... 2.22 2.25@ 2.90 3.00@ 3.15 2.60@ 3.00 2.50 ce eeeeveenes 2.50 
Puckwheat No I..... Philadelphia........ 2.14 2.50@ 3.00 RSPR ee ee 2 Sak ewe eae oe 2.50 
gL TR A Ree New York.......... 2.22 1.95@ 2.25 2.000 2. FF ee igicssavienns ST. 3.) S appahaeeeees 2.00 
WET. <0 tanks oneaee Philadelphia........ 2.14 2.00@ 2.25 Py OT es a eete deans Bee ne ges RES e ek 2.25 
Barley....ssccccesee New York......... aces 1.25@ 1.50 Bl  Wativeee re rr ., peer em ee 1.50 
Tan si. 0'40 ¥58 42 Philadelphua........ 2.14 1.50 Pe ene ee rere BR” Se aon BERLE Rae 1.50 
Rirdseye...........- New York ........ Dae: oo hk abi cakoe Pe a Sy uh eee CK” Selena ter gota ek & 3. 1.60 


® Net tons, f. 0. b. mines. + Advances over previous week shown in heavy type; declines in ttalics. 
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Coal Age Index of Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal F.O.B. Mines 
1925 ~ 1924 
Sept. 21 Sept. 14 Sept. 7 Sept. 22 
A EERE ee 185 178 179 169 
Weighted average price .. $2.24 $2.16 $2.16 $2.04 
This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on’ four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States, weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally 
shipped, and, second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after 
the manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke; 
1913-1918,” published by the Geological Survey and, the War 
Industries Board. ¢ 
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St. Louis last week and there will be little activity until 
cooler weather comes. All grades of coal were affected and 
dealers are paying demurrage because their yards are full, 
The country demand has also fallen off and dealers in 
the country seem to have more coal on hand than they can 
conveniently take care of. Local wagonload is quiet, car- 
load has slumped off some and country steam is hard to 
locate. No change in prices. 


Demand Wanes in Kentucky 
The Kentucky market sagged a trifle on prepared sizes 


last week, due in part to hot weather, along with the fact 


that Eastern demand as a result of the anthracite strike 
hasn’t developed as rapidly as expected. It is said that 
some of the jobbers and brokers, figuring that there would 
be a rapid increase in demand and price, bought a good 
deal of coal in advance of the anticipated movement, which 


failed to materialize, causing a slump for the time being. 


Local coal men report that while some houses are asking 
$3.25 for best 4-in. lump in eastern Kentucky, there is prac- 
tically no coal at over $3, more at $2.75, and some offgrade 
stuff as low as $2.50. Lump and egg are weaker at $2@ 


$2.50 a ton; mine run is steady at $1.50@$1.75 and screen- 


ings firm at $1.10@§$1.40. 

Western Kentucky 6-in. block is a shade weaker at 
$1.90@$2.15, some asking $2.25. Lump and egg are firm 
at $1.85@$2; nut, $1.40@$1.75. Demand in general is not 
as good as it was, though nut is in very fair movement. 
Not. much mine-run is moving, the price being steady at 
$1.25@$1.50. Screenings are in smaller: production, as a 
result of reduction in output of prepared, and the price 
has advanced to 75c.@90c. 

Steam movement continues good and demand strong, 
especially on screenings. Cooler weather will start pre- 
pared moving again and aid the market materially. 
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Northwest Market Stiffens 


_ Dock operators at Duluth and Superior note.a sustained 
improvement in business in the last ten days. Shipments 
have been substantial so far this month and it is expected 
that the August record of 20,778 cars will be surpassed. 
The flurry in anthracite ordering that developed when the 
strike set in is over for the time being, but a revival is 
looked for when normal fall weather appears. 

Orders for Pocahontas have more than doubled as com- 
pared with a year ago and the movement is expected to 
continue to gain when domestic buying opens next month. 
Two of the docks reported that they are completely sold 
up in prepared sizes and are pushing mine-run with a fair 
measure of success. Lump, egg and stove are steadily 
stiffening, the third advance of 50c. within six weeks be- 
coming effective this week, bringing the dock figure to 
$8.50. Mine-run and screenings are unchanged at $5.25 and 
$4.25, but dealers expect an advance Oct. 1. 

The market in all high-grade Kentucky ‘coals also is 
stiffening with increasing domestic demand, but apart from 
Pocahontas, quotations on soft coals are unchanged. 

Dealers are getting set for a heavy demand for domestic 
coke and briquets as anthracite substitutes. Quotations are 
$8.50 for coke and $9 for briquets. 

Demand for steam coals from industrials is improving 
and inquiries from utilities are gaining as a result of 
low water in hydro-electric storage dams. 

Receipts of coal from Lake Erie ports are continuing in 
good volume, thirty-nine cargoes, including one of anthra- 
cite, having been unloaded at the docks last week. Stocks 
of bituminous coal on commercial docks are now placed 


‘at 3,700,000 tons and anthracite supplies at 275,000 tons. 


Coal dock managers at Milwaukee report a falling off in 
demand as compared with a few weeks ago. Dealers are 
ready, but orders from consumers do not materialize. The: 
situation at the anthracite mines has not alarmed con- 
sumers, who seem to feel that differences will bé smoothed 
out before supplies on hand are exhausted. 

Receipts by lake for the season up to Sept. 17 total 
2,422,815 tons—488,234 tons of anthracite and 1,934,581 ‘tons 
of bituminous coal. The receipts during the same period 
of 1924 aggregated 1,811,433 tons—497,223 tons of anthra- 
cite and 1,314,210 tons of bituminous coal. During the 
month of August Milwaukee received 37,330 tons of coal 
by rail—3,325 tons of anthracite and 34,005 tons of bitu- 
minous. 


Southwest Trade Gets Tonic 


A brief period of temperature ‘in the 70s and 80s has had 
a tonic effect on the Southwestern market. Dealers still 
are buying in substantial quantities and new mines are 
opening in Kansas, which is profiting by the instability of 
preduction resulting from the strike in Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. While output has not been cut in the latter 
state, the strike and the uncertain labor conditions which 
preceded it have deterred some of the larger operators from 
reopening their mines. In Oklahoma, less coal--is being 
mined than before Sept. 1 and the psychological effect has 
been to curtail the demand for coal from that field. 

Demand for domestic coal in, the Colorado‘market con- 
tinues to increase. As a result the mines are speeding up 
production. Prices are: Walsenburg lump, $5.50; washed 
nut, $4.50; washed pea, $3; Trinidad coking lump over 
6-in. screen, $4.25; over 3-in. screen, $4; nut, $3.75; pea, $3; 
Trinidad Segundo coke, $7.50;- Crested Butte high grade 
anthracite Nos. 1 and 2 (furnace size), $7.25; Nos. 3 and 5 
(base burner size), $7.75. 

Coal is moving better in Utah now than for many months. 
There is still much less coal. in storage than a year ago, 
due to the fact that the elimination of storage rates this 
year kept many from purchasing winter supplies in June, 
July and August. Some of the mines are working near 
capacity and the majority are working at least half time. 
Lump coal is selling best, but there is a good demand for 
all sizes. The increased working time at the mines is 
causing a little surplus of slack. 


Smokeless Flops at Cincinnati * 


At Cincinnati the price of smokeless was run up. too fast, 
and last week it came a cropper. Starting the week with 
$5 and $5.25 asked, for coal that could be delivered imme- 
diately, sour reports from-the markets that. had-been the 
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best takers caused some jobbers and others who had been 
playing the market too strong to put their tonnage over- 
board around $4.50 for egg and $4.75 for lump. Again, the 
weather has been a depressing factor, and even some pro- 
ducing companies that had been fishing for a $3 market 
on mine-run early in the week were willing to talk $2.50. 
Then again an overload of coal was taken out of the usual 
contractual channels and diverted to the week-to-week 
market. 

High volatile was in much better shape. Here the Hazard 
block, which has moved up to $2.75, has been able to maintain 
its position, as has Elkhorn at $3@$3.25 and the Harlans 
around $2.75@$3. The dead weight of $2.50 as the quota- 
tion by Logan County’s biggest producer has held some of 
the West Virginia prize coals back, but quality, advertised 
and specialized stuff has been able to hold in the range of 
$2.75@$3 in spite of the setback to Pocahontas. Egg prices 
hold fairly firm with a spread of $2@$2.50 and mine-run 
has stiffened within a general range of $1.50@$1.75. Only 
slack and screenings have not improved their position. 

Car records for the week fell a little below those of the 
week preceding but were far ahead of those of last year. 
Retail business still feels its way locally, prices having 
eased slightly. River business is at a low ebb, due to the 
low stage. 

Because of extreme hot weather and also due to the fact 
that retailers are pretty heavily stocked, domestic buying 
at Columbus is not as active as a week ago, but prices have 
not weakened to any extent. Only a limited amount of 
smokeless is coming into the Columbus market. Splints 
and Kentucky block varieties are moving fairly well. Ohio 
grades have not shared in the general activity, although 
quite a few mines have been opened, after an idleness of 
from several months to a year. 

Little change has taken place in the steam trade. Con- 
tracting is reported at intervals and most of the larger 
consumers have made agreements for a large part of their 
requirements. Some of the manufacturing plants are buy- 
ing on the open market and prices have not advanced, even 
in the face of the anthracite strike. Screenings are slightly 
weaker, owing to the increased production of lump and 
other prepared sizes. 

Lake records show that the Hocking Valley R.R. at 
Toledo has handled 1,178,000 tons more up to Sept. 16 than 
was handled last year up to the same time. 

The situation in eastern Ohio is unchanged as compared 
with a week ago, and this sameness also applies to spot 
prices. Demand for both steam and domestic has lapsed 
into the lethargy which prevailed during the summer 
months. Were it not for the fact that Ohio mines are ship- 
ping some Lake coal and certain buying on the part of 
railroads and a few other large steam consumers, the 
demand for. bituminous would be as dull as ever. One or 
two mines in eastern Ohio are said to have recently re- 
opened mainly for shipping Lake coal. 


Demand Gaining at Pittsburgh 


Demand for Pittsburgh district coal increased a trifle 
more in ‘the past week, chiefly by way of a heavier move- 
ment of domestic lump. In general prices are somewhat 
higher than when the movement began to open up early in 
August. R 

Steam lump is moving fairly well. Consumption is 
slightly heavier than in July and some consumers are stock- 
ing in a moderate way. The market has been stiffening, and 
is now quotable for j-in. Pittsburgh district steam lump at 
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about $2.25@$2.35, although some sellers consider $2.35 the 
minimum. 

Steam slack, which stiffened a trifle a few weeks ago, 
has lately been at the old range of $1.30@$1.40, but this 
represents a better market, for with more shipments of 
lump there is more slack and it means better demand for 
this not to have definitely depressed prices. 

The labor situation is growing more complicated and. . 


uncertain, the men at two Connellsville plants having gone: ' 


on strike last week. The Pittsburgh Coal Co. is now oper... 
ating two mines. 

No stir is visible in the Buffalo market despite the hard- 
coal strike; a 50c. advance in some sorts of smokeless about 
covers it.. The increased output is a puzzle to everybody, 
for consumers are not stocking up, so they must be using 


it. Quotations are $1.60@$1.75 for Fairmont lump, $1.40@: . : 


$1.50 for mine-run and $1.25 to $1.40 for slack; $2.25 for « 
Youghiogheny gas lump, $2@$2.25 for Pittsburgh and No.8 
steam lump, and $1.30 to $1.60 for slack; $1.75@$2 for 
Allegheny Valley mine-run; Cambria county smokeless sells : 
for $6@$6.25 at the curb. 


New England Market Eases 


Cessation in demand from the west for New River and 
Pocahontas has increased the movement to the southern 
loading piers and as the demand for coal there has been 
very light, f.o.b. prices have suffered considerable decline 
this past week. For the very best of the low-volatile mine- 
run coal $5.32 gross ton f.o.b. is as high as is now asked 
against $5.50 a week ago and very good coal has been 
offered at $5.25. Some tonnage of fair quality coal has 
been available as low as $5.10. 

This lower level at the piers has been promptly reflected 
at the New England tidewater terminals, where demand, 
which has been light for several weeks, has dropped to 
almost negligible proportions and even orders for one or 
two cars have been acceptable at $6.50 gross ton on cars 
Boston. For these small orders last week $6.60 was mini- 
mum and up to $6.75 was obtained. For orders running 
into sizeable tonnage it is more likely that $6.50 would be 
shaded, but there has been nothing of this nature consum- 
mated. At Providence certain shippers are making strong 
efforts to hold the price at $6.50 on cars for high-grade 
Southern coal, but orders at that figure have been scarce 
and $6.40 is named not infrequently for excellent coal. 
Some tonnage of smokeless has been offered at $6.35 and as . 
low as $6.25 is heard. 

Arrivals at all of the tidewater discharging terminals 
have been light the past week and practically all of the 
tonnage discharged at railroad wharves has been sold before 
making port. Consequently distress coal continues con- , 
spicuous by its absence; otherwise prices doubtless would 
be even lower. 

The all-rail market has come into prominence this week 
through a rather liberal demand for prepared coal for 
domestic use. Coal from the Broad Top district seems to 
be most popular and is.commanding $4.75@$5 net ton 
mines. Certain shippers here are guaranteeing degradation 
not more than 10 per cent and in this way are obtaining 
$5.25. 


Business Steady at New York 


The bituminous coal market at New York is in good 
shape. Demand is steady and quotations are firm at last 
week’s level. Buyers are able to get their orders shipped 
promptly because of the heavy output. Most of the coal 
moving is on old orders at low prices, new orders being 
booked at advances of from 20c. to 30c. above those figures. 

It will be at least three weeks or a month before the 
effects of the anthracite strike will be felt in the soft-coal 
industry unless there is a sudden change in weather condi- 
tions. Consumers are slowly increasing their reserves. The 
better grades are scarcer and even the cheaper coals are in 
better condition than they were a few weeks ago. 

Soft coal demand seems to have lagged a bit at Phila- 
delphia during the past week, but the general expectation 
is that it will pick up additional momentum before long. 
Railroad fuel is fairly active and more satisfactory, par- 
ticularly on new business placed lately. 

The fact. that the miners’ union has called-a strike of 
non-union miners in the Fairmont field effective Sept. 26 
has created barely a ripple here. The tide situation is 
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quite flat, for, outside of bunkering, which is at the normal 
rate, nothing is being done in the shipment of cargoes 
over the piers. 

While it cannot be said that gas and steam coals are 
decidedly stronger at Baltimore the fact remains that the 
entire soft-coal situation is stiffening slowly. Demand is 
increasing not only in this section, but jobbers here are 
interested in considerable movements westward, especially 
of gas coals. Coal men in Baltimore are not taking seri- 
ously the threat of a strike in the non-union fields on Oct. 1. 
Local industries are beginning to lay in supplies or to get 
under contracts for the fall and winter season, although a 
much larger proportion than usual continue to buy in the 
open market. Prices remain about the same as quoted last 
week, although the tendency is to buy nearer the top figure 
than the minimum quoted on average selling prices. Despite 
predictions that the export trade was not due for any mate- 
rial increase in September, the second week of the month 
has seen quite a substantial loading. 

There has been no material change in market conditions 
at Birmingham in the last week. Domestic buyers con- 
tinue to show an indifference toward stocking coal here- 
tofore unknown at this time of year, yards as a whole 
carrying the smallest reserves on record just prior to the 
beginning of the winter. Spot sales are scattering and do 
not amount to any great tonnage in the aggregate. Con- 
tract-holding mines are being restricted sharply in the 
movement of fuel under agreements and considerable do- 
mestic product is being applied on steam orders. 

Inquiry and bookings for all grades of steam coal are 
fairly good, high-grade washed product still being most 
active, with output and movement running neck and neck 
on some of these grades. The medium and lower qualities 
are not so readily taken but are being disposed of without 
great effort. Bunker trade shows no special activity, with 
about the normal consumption being called for at the South- 
ern ports. Prices are unchanged. 

Buying of foundry coke is somewhat more active than a 
few weeks back, with quotations on byproduct ranging 
$4.50@$4.75 and beehive $5 per net ton ovens. There is 
sufficient call for the domestic sizes to move the supply, 
much of this product going into the North and Middle West 
for use in heating plants. Quotations are $3.50 for nut and 
$4 for egg. 


Hard-Coal Consumers Calm 


With the possible exception of stock coal and a few 
loaded bottoms in the harbor the visible supply of anthra- 
_ cite at New York is cleaned up. Retail dealers have good 
stocks on hand and so far have been able to take care of 
their customers, although not filling all orders at one time. 

A comparatively small volume of hard coal is moving 
through wholesale channels. The boats that dotted the 
harbor and piers when the strike was called have been 
unloaded to a large extent and the remaining few are owned 
by middlemen. 

Some stock coal is coming through, but the tonnage is 
small. Operators, with few exceptions, are not quoting prices 
and the figures that are obtainable are mostly from middle- 
men who have loaded boats on hand. The tendency to pay 
exorbitant prices, which was prevalent in former strikes, 
is not so noticeable this year, buyers hesitating considerably 
before paying the prices asked by middlemen. 

While some effort has been made to urge the use of sub- 
stitutes, orders have been few, but a more intensive educa- 
tional campaign is certain if the strike continues much 
longer. 

Local quotations last week were about as follows: Egg 
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and chestnut as high as $17.25 alongside; stove, $18 also 
alongside. Pea coal was quoted on a basis of $6.50@$7 
f.o.b. mine, while stock chestnut was quoted on a basis of 
$13 at the loading place. 

Though no coal has been mined for three weeks, Phila- 
delphia consumers seem indifferent. Of course, a heavy 
tonnage was put in the cellars this summer and summer 
weather lingers. 

Company shippers are about done shipping any size 
larger than pea, with the last shipments of nut now running. 
It is believed that only one big company has any pea in 
storage and it is predicted that it will all be ordered by the 
end of this week. The supply of company buckwheat seems 
unlimited and orders are not coming along very fast. Rice 
is still in fair supply. Users of barley are having their 
needs taken care of by the substitution of rice. 

Retail prices have stiffened considerably, the large sizes 
averaging close to $16 a ton. Stove is scarce with all 
dealers, yet some of the more important ones quote chestnut 
at $16 a ton, while stove is only $15.50. Pea coal gener- 
ally is $11@$11.50. 

At Baltimore stocks on hands of dealers are being grad- 
ually released, many still sending out coal on new business. 
If present conditions are long continued there will be a 
pinch unless renewed shipments begin from the mines. 
Undoubtedly there will be a turn to substitutes. Many con- 
sumers here are only partly stocked and quite a number 
have no hard coal in their cellars. 

The Buffalo hard-coal trade is at a standstill but dealers 
are tranquil about the situation, even if there is complaint 
and showing of distrust. There is plenty of pea and buck- 
wheat to be had at former prices, but consumers show little 
interest. 

There is no business in water coal and there will be none 
till new-mined coal is in. It does not appear that the upper- 
lake ports are anxious for more and it is likely that they 
will stand a liberal shortage without suffering. The use 
of coke and smokeless coal will prevent any real distress. 

Offerings of egg, stove and nut anthracite in New England 
have about come to an end but the big companies are still 
taking orders and shipping pea at regular company circular. 
Retail demand for anthracite slowed somewhat last week, 
but there is still a brisk demand for coke, so the big factor 
in New England-made coke is now about three weeks be- 
hind in deliveries. 


Connellsville Coke Market Unsettled 


On account of fear of labor trouble Connellsville coke 
operators have been quite indisposed to push sales, and 
because of recent advances in the market Eastern buyers 
have been less disposed to buy, the result, being a very 
quiet market in the past week, as to turnover. 

The spot furnace coke market is quotable on the basis of 
latest sales at $3.75@$4, a 25c. advance, but these figures 
are perhaps nominal in view of latest developments. 

The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, which is now 
operating 10 of its 12 blast furnaces, has made inquiry for 
20,000 tons of coke a month over the last quarter, but the 
trade figures it needs nearer 40,000 tons and is indisposed 
to quote at all, except possibly for October. The com- 
pany’s mines are in the union district so that it is not in 
position to produce its usual quantity of coke. 

The independents in the Connellsville region have a scale 
fully 30 per cent below the Frick scale and thus have been 
in a delicate position when the Frick company has lately 
blown in so many ovens. Labor troubles might easily arise, 
and to advance wages would be injudicious when the coke 
demand is due to the anthracite suspension, for after a 
settlement the operators would be left with a higher coke 
cost than the blast furnaces could stand for. 

Spot foundry coke continues dull, and accordingly the 
market remains quotable at $4@$4.50. 
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Trade Lags Despite Low Prices 
In British Coal Market 


Hopes for an improvement in the 
British coal trade in early September 
have not materialized and the outlook 
at the moment is very unfavorable. 
Though prices have reached their low- 
est level, foreign buyers still believe 
that they will recede still further and 
are holding up their orders. In addi- 
tion to this consumers at home and 
abroad have heavy stocks still on hand. 
Accumulations at the pits are growing 
and it is only day-to-day shipments 
that enable the collieries to carry on. 
In some cases it has been possible to 
avoid stoppages, but several collieries 
have had to close down for periods 
varying from two to ten days. The 
operation of the pits under the present 
conditions is most costly, and though 
the excess of wages payable under the 
new agreement is borne by the govern- 
ment subsidy, few pits are being 
worked at a profit. It is hoped that 
this month will see some improvement 


due to decreased stocks in buyers’ 
hands. 

Low prices have failed to bring any 
more business to Newcastle, and the 
market is exceedingly quiet. Coal is 
offered freely for current shipment and 
at slightly lower prices, but business 
is not forthcoming. The only contract 
to report is one for forward shipment 
of various consignments totaling from 
60,000 to 100,000 tons of Durham coals 
for Hamburg over twelve months, be- 
ginning October, at 16s. 6d. per ton for 
coking unscreened, c.i.f., and 16s. 103d. 
for second Durham gas coals, c.i.f., 
with a guaranteed percentage of ash. 
These prices, after deducting freight, 
etc., leave under 13s. per ton for the 
coal, 

Output by British collieries during 
the week ended Sept. 5, according to a 
special cable to Coal Age, totaled 
4,255,000 tons, compared with 4,085,000 
tons in the preceding week. 





French Market Is Lacking in 
Noteworthy Developments 


In the French coal market nothing 
noteworthy has happened of late. Con- 
sumption is in statu quo and the de- 
mand upon the Nord and Pas-de-Calais 
collieries, on the whole, remains satis- 
factory. Contracts, on coming due, are 
generally renewed without difficulty. 

The market is well sustained with re- 
gard to home fuels. As to screened 
varieties, they are less neglected than 
heretofore. Sized descriptions continue 
in excellent request. The demand for 
industrial coals is stationary. 

Rouen has announced the arrival of a 
consignment of anthracite samples 
from Russia. Several French firms are 
trying hard to obtain a monopoly on 
these fuels. Russian anthracite, as 
sampled by consumers of the Parisian 
region, has been found to resemble 
American anthracite in that it ignites 
less readily than Welsh anthracite. 

During the entire month of August 
the O. R. C. A. received from the Ruhr 
230,471, tons of indemnity coke, an 
average of 7,750 tons daily. 

The Office des Houilléres Sinistrées, 
which has the charge of the sale of 


indemnity fuels has issued a new price 
schedule which embodies a number of 
advances, in some instances as high as 
20 fr. 


Belgian Market Brightens 
As Steel Plants Resume 


Announcement of the resumption of 
work in the iron and steel industry has 
given a fillip to the movement of in- 
dustrial coals and cokes in the Belgian 
market. The improvement is manifest 
at Mons, Charleroi and Brussels. Col- 
lieries report orders more numerous 
and shipments active. Moreover, stocks 
are being resorted to with more vigor. 

Up till now, however, there has been 
no talk of changing prices. As Ger- 
man and British competition is still 
keen, a decrease is not improbable. 

Reports are current that wages may 
be cut, 15 per cent being the reduc- 
tion that was to be proposed to the 
mixed commission. However, it is a 
ticklish matter to press at a time when 
the index number is on the rise. 

The situation in house fuels continues 
good, with prices hardening for anthra- 
cite descriptions at inland points. With 
regard to briquets the situation is un- 
changed. 
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Trade Eases Back to Normal 
At Hampton Roads 


The first rush of coal buying, follow- 
ing the anthracite strike, having died 
down, business at Hampton Roads last 
week was about normal, with prices 
only slightly weaker than the week be- 
fore, and demand holding its own. 
Foreign business was *somewhat off, 
but bunker and coastwise trade was 
holding up. 

Supplies at tidewater were normal 
and a number of mines reported pro- 
duction increasing in view of a possible 
heavy demand for coal during the next 
month. The tone of the market was 
firm, inquiries were steady and ship- 
pers were anticipating a steady in- 
crease in demand during the next 
month. 


Export Clearances, Week Ended 
Sept. 19, 1925 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 
For Argentina: Tons 


Br. Str. Cape of Good Hope, for Buenos Aires 7,311 
For Brazil: 





Br..Str. sg Lukin, for Para............. 4,388 
For Fran 
Fr. Str. P. L. 'M. ye DS Se ares « 8,246 


For Newfoundland: 
Nor. Str. Thomas Haaland, for Lewisport.... 4,531 


PROM BALTIMORE 
For Italy 
Ital. Str. Tone 2, for Genoa........ 


501 
Nor. Str. Marie Nielsen, for Halifax.. 3107 
Br, Str. Hypatia, for Leghorn Ape ys 5,0 68 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 


(Gross Tons) 

N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: Sept. 10 Sept. 17 
Came GRE A, 5s envy detacuse 1,582 1,756 
yy NE Se ree Or oes 98,076 108, 736 
Tons peep 4 WOU 6.0 56 sc¢ a v'ess 126,043 145, 119 
Tonnage waiting................ 15, 20000 

Virginian saa Sewalls Pt.: . 

COMB GN DIN. cs os tas Be cese. can 676 968 
TOS ONE 5. 655 SS 52,650 76,200 
Tons dumped for week........... 75,584 57,612 
Tonnage waiting................ 927 7,656 
Cc. & O. Piers. Newport News: 
Cape OR DAS ivi actct is ccc tes 1,896 2,607 
ees Se See ears oe 96,210 132,430 
Tons dumped for RMN cocks cas 140,279 83,785 

onnage waiting................ 5,730 115 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 
12 Sept. 19 

Pool New York... .. $5 35@ $5.60 $5.35@$5.60 
Pool 9, New York..... . 8! 5.00 4. 5.00 
Pool 10, New York... .. 4.5 4.70 4.5 4.70 
Pool 11, New York... .. 4.3 4.55 4.3 4.55 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 4.8 5.05 4 4 5.05 
Pool 10, Phi oo - 4.5 4.75 4.5 4.75 
Pool 11, Philadelphi 4.35@ 4.55 4.35@ 4.55 

Pool 1; Hamp. ~ 5.40 5.36 

Pool 2, Hamp. Roads 5.20 5. 
Pools 5-6-7, a Rds. 4. 75@ 5.00 5. 

BUNKERS 

Pool 1, New York..... Se $5.85 $5. $5.85 
Pool 3; New York.. 5.05@ 5.25 5.0 5.25 
Pool 10, New York..... 4m 4.95 4.7 4.95 
Pool il, New York..... ee 4.80 4.5 4.80 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 5.0 $.25° 5.9 5.25 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 4.7 4.85 4.75@ 4. 
Pool 11, Philadelphia. . | 4.60@ 4.74 4.60@ 4.75 

Pool 1, Hamp. oads . 5.50 §.50 
Pool 2; Hamp. Roads... 5.30 5.40 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds.. 4,75@ 5.00 §.10 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


«quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff: beans Sept. 19f 
Ad lty, large.. 24s. 
Pecan iy . ak | 1a “ta Cais. 11s.3d. 

Newcastle: 

15s. 15s. 
pot a nol he twits etal 17s.6d. 178.6d. 
Bast Raiers.. 15s. 15s. 


¥ Advanees « over " previous _week shown in heavy 
tpye; declines in italics. 
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ALABAMA 


Erskine Ramsay, former vice-presi- 
dent of the Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., 
and a large stockholder and director in 
the Alabama By-Products Corporation, 
with which the former company was 
merged a year or more ago, has an- 
nounced a gift of $100,000 to Birming- 
ham-Southern College and a_ like 
amount to Howard College, local insti- 
tutions.. Mr. Ramsay is internationally 
known as a mining engineer and in- 
ventor of machinery for the prepara- 
tion and handing of coal, and is one 
of Birmingham’s foremost industrial 
and civic leaders and capitalists. In- 
tensely interested in the cause of edu- 
cation, Mr. Ramsay has in recent years 
contributed liberally of his means to 
state institutions, giving $100,000 to- 
ward the establishment of an engineer- 
ing hall at Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn; $100,000 to the State 
University at Tuscaloosa, and a similar 
amount to the Alabama College for 
women, located at Montevallo. 


The Galloway Coal Co. will give a 
barbecue to its employees at Carbon 
Hill Sept. 26, at which time contest will 
be held with first-aid and mine-rescue 
teams from all its operations partici- 
pating for the purpose of deciding 
which teams will represent the com- 
pany in the seventh annual field meet 
to be he'd at Rickwood Field, Birming- 
ham, Oct. 6. Officials of the Alabama 
Mining Institute and prominent mining 
executives throughout the district have 
been invited to attend. 


The Birmingham station of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines will be equipped with 
a new truck with mine-rescue appa- 
ratus, including five tanks of oxygen, 
a pump, five Burrell gas masks, safety 
lamps, ete. The truck and equipment 
is expected to be received in time to be 
placed in service by Nov. 1 and will 
replace the old truck and apparatus 
which has been in use for many years. 
The station is in charge of F. E. Cash 
as resident engineer. 


The byproduct plant of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., at Thomas is rapidly 
nearing completion and is expected to 
be ready for operdtion the latter part 
of October. The ovens and equipment 
for the preparation and handling of the 
byproducts are being built by the Kop- 
pers Company, there being 57 ovens in 
the battery, so arranged that additions 
can be readily made to meet future 
requirements. The plant will be com- 
plete and modern in every respect, em- 
ploying the latest and best methods 
known for coking coal and extracting 
and handiing the various byproducts. 


ARKANSAS 


Judge Frank <A. Youmans has 
granted the Western Coal & Mining 
Co. a temporary restraining order en- 
joining Jack Weatherman, of Franklin 
County, against interfering with the, 
operation of the company’s mine No. 6, 
at Denning, by cutting off its water 
supply. The order was granted with- 
out notice to the defendant. Hearing 
on an application for a preliminary in- 
junction was set for Sept. 21. The 
plaintiff made bond in the sum of 
$5,000. The order enjoins the defend- 
ant from removing pipes from the pond 
on his land, from which the plaintiff 
obtains water to operate the mine. The 
affidavit of A. L. Toenges, superintend- 
ent of the plaintiff company, was pre- 
sented to show that the defendant had 
threatened to remove the pipes. 





ILLINOIS 


After having been closed down for 
eighteen months the Assumption coal 
mine, at Pana, has resumed operations, 
a new company having been organized 
and taken over the mine. The mine is 
1,006 ft. deep, the deepest in Illinois, 
and the coal is considered the highest 
grade coal mined in Illinois. 


Maplewood Mine No. 1, Farmington, 
has reopened as a co-operative mine. 


Mine No. 9, at Langley, has finished 
a straight twenty-six day run making 
a record hoist, which averaged 5,500 
tons a day for the actual working days 
of August. No. 8 Mine, Tovey, IIl., has 
had a daily average of over 5,000 tons 
for the twenty-six working days of 
August and No. 58 has increased its 
output as well. The pay roll of these 
three mines for the month of August 
will total more than a half million dol- 
lars. 


Capitol Mine No. 57 of the Peabody 
Coal Co., Springfield, hoisted 1,731 pit 
ears in eight hours Sept. 3. The pres- 
ent management of this mine has 
brought the hoisting record from a 
thousand-car average to the present 
record in the last three years. . 


The coal mine at Edinburg, which has 
been closed the past two years, will be 
reopened soon. 


Coal production and the number of 
miners employed in the Edwardsville 
district showed a decided fa'ling off 
during the year ended on June 30, last, 
according to the report of Mine Inspec- 
tor A. E. Lewis. The report showed 


that 3,959 miners were employed and 
3,100,688 tons produced during the 


year. In 1923-24, 4,376 men were em- 
ployed and 3,444,685 tons produced. 
Seven men were killed and 241 injured 
during the last year. The average, one 
death to each 442,955 tons, was about 
normal. The miners used 30,771 kegs 
of powder to blast down the coal, the 
report shows. 


H. C. Knemoeller, county mine in- 
spector of Macoupin County, reports 
that a total of 6,216,408 tons of coal 
was mined in that county during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1925. This is 
about 150,000 tons more than was pro- 
duced in the year previous but is about 
one and one-half million tons short of 
the high mark. 


Thomas J. Smith, of Pana, has for 
the eleventh successive term been ap- 
pointed by the County Board of Super- 
visors County Mine Inspector of Chris- 
tian County, making 22 successive years 
under both Republican and Democratic 
administrations. 


A minature coal mine which will de- 
pict in detail the operation of hoisting 
coal from the earth, screening and 
dumping it into cars, together with 
moving pictures showing all under- 
ground operations of a mine, with 
first-aid and rescue work, is being 
shown at the Illinois State Fair at 
Springfield. The display has been pre- 
pared by the Peabody Coal Co., Chi- 
cago, and is in charge of G. J. Stelte, 
an official of the company’s office in 
Springfield. The model mine is 6 ft. 
high and is constructed on a ratio of 
1 to 24, being an exact reproduction of 
the company’s mine No. 9 in Christian 
County. The model mine is electrically 
operated and is driven by a minature 
power house. The entire model is en- 
closed in glass, thereby preventing 
spectators from being annoyed by dust, 
yet permitting minute observation of 
its workings. 


A 6-ft. bed of coal at 500 ft. was 
passed through Sept. 12 in the drilling 
of a prospect oil well on the Fitzpat- 
rick farm near Pana. Three showings 
of oil were found. It is planned to 
mine the coal for market purposes. 





INDIANA 


A mortgage of $300,000 given by the 
Bledsoe Coal Co. to the Terre Haute 
National Bank, Terre Haute, has been 
filed with the County Recorder there. 
The development of 3,400 acres of coal 
land owned by the Bledsoe company 
around the new Dresser power plant, 
southwest of that city, is said to have 
been the reason for the large advance. 
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This sum will be used in the sinking of 
shafts and otherwise putting the field 
on a production basis. The mortgage 
was given by the directors with the 
approval of the stockholders with the 
proviso that it be paid off in ten annual 
instalments of $30,000, the first pay- 
ment due Sept. 1, 1926. Seven per cent 
interest is being charged. 


Fire of unknown origin recently de- 
stroyed the mule barn at Crown Hill 
mine No. 5, at Clinton, together with 
eighteen mules in the barn. The build- 
ing was insured. 


The Radiant Coal Co., Terre Haute, 
has filed a final certificate of dissolu- 
tion. 


The Fort Branch coal mine, at Fort 
Branch, which has been closed since last 
April, has resumed operations, after 
signing a contract whereby electric 
loading machines will be used. Instal- 
lation of the machines made necessary 
a new wage contract with the miners. 


If a general strike of the anthracite 
coal industry continues thirty days or 
longer, the Indiana coal fields will re- 
sume full operation, according to Tyler 
G. Lawton, president of the District No. 
11 United Mine Workers. Already in 
relation to the immediate resumption 
of work, some of the mines in Sullivan 
County have. received large contracts 
and are enjoying a complete revival in 
business. In citing a similar instance, 
Mr. Lawton said in 1902 the soft coal 
fields were in about the same condition 
as they are now. The anthracite 
miners were called out in a general 
strike in April of that year and stayed 
out for more than nine months, Almost 
immediately the soft coal industry re- 
sumed full operations. 


Contracts for-the supply of coal for 
the coming school year at Terre Haute 
have been awarded. Bray Brothers 
were given the contract for supplying 
one-half the coal on a bid of $3.69 for 
14x2-in lump from the Starko mine. 
The DeLuxe Coal & Coke Co. was given 
the other half on a bid of $3.70 for 14x 
2-in lump and $3.50 for 2x4-in lump. 
A number of other companies entered 
bids. 


The New York Central Lines, whose 
southern Indiana coal terminal is 
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located at Petersburg, will begin work 
with a large force of men soon building 
additional trackage to take care of the 


increased coal business in southern 


Indiana. The opening of new strip 
mines in Pike County is increasing the 
tonnage along the E. & I. division of 
the road, making it necessary for the 
company to build more yard tracks at 


‘Petersburg. The Pike County Coal Co., 


which owns thousands of acres of rich 
coal land in the western part of the 
county, has asked the railroad to run a 
spur road from Petersburg to Oatville, 
eight miles southwest. 


The Winslow Mining Co., Winslow, 
has filed a final certificate of dissolu- 
tion with the Secretary of State. 


Asserting that they are justified in 
striking because of the increase by the 
C. & E. I. R.R. in transportation rates, 
members of the Clinton train committee 
of the United Mine Workers met re- 
cently with district officials and mem- 
bers of the Terre Haute train commit- 
tee in a conference in an attempt to 
settle the trouble which has the Clinton 
field tied up. It was decided to send 
representatives to confer with John L. 
Lewis, to determine whether Terre 
Haute miners would join the Clinton 
strikers. The understanding is that 
Phil A. Penna, secretary of the Indiana 
Bituminous Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion, has communicated with Mr. Lewis 
regarding the strike and is treating the 
matter as a breach of contract. 





KENTUCKY 


Heavy rains over the week end, 
starting on Sept. 12, have improved 
the water supply materially in Ken- 
tucky. Several mines were handi- 
capped by a long drought and dried 
up water supplies, it having been 
reported that a few isolated operations 
were forced to close down in early 
September, due to lack of boiler water. 


Involuntary bankruptcy proceedings 
were filed in the U. S. District Court at 
Covington, Sept. 5, against the Sullivan- 
Pond Creek Coal Co., which has its 
principal offices at Shock, Pike County. 
The complainants were the _ Rice- 

















Modern Kindergarten at Edgewater, Ala. 


In this attractive little building the children of this Southern mining town begin their 
efforts in ‘‘book learning.” No more does the metropolitan youngster “get the jump 
on his industrial-town cousin in the matter of early education. Not alone in this but 
in many other small communities the kindergarten has today become an established 


reality. 
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Hutenins Baltimore €o., Baltimore; Ma 
the Banks Miller Co., Huntington, W. 
Va., and the Persinger Hardware & 
Manufacturing Co., Williamson, ; 
Va., whose claims aggregated $1,404.85. 


The properties of the Letchef Coal 
Mining Co., in Letcher County, near 
Whitesburg, which have béen in the 
courts for some time, are still. idle, 
awaiting a final court order. The 
Harlan Coal Co., Louisville, which is a 
large creditor figures to take over the 
mines and place them in operation. 


Seven coal towboats with 45,000 tons 
of coal were among eight boats that 
passed the Maysville locks on Sept. 4, 
on an artificial river rise. The Lock- 
master at Dam No. 33 reported 953 
boats through the locks during -the 
month of August. 


MINNESOTA 


T. T. Hammitt, sales manager of the 
North Western Fuel Co., Minneapolis, 
was a visitor at Duluth during the 
week of Sept. 19. He commented upon 
the steady gain in sales of dock coal 
throughout southern Minnesota as a 
result of the adjustment in the all-rail 
rates from the Illinois, Indiana and 
Kentucky mines into that territory. 


Ford Motor Co, interests at Duluth 
have said that steps by which the 
company will obtain title to the Su- 
perior dock at Duluth now under lease 
to it are being taken. They hope the 
company will be able to carry through 
an extension and improvements to the 
dock during the coming winter. In the 
meantime the two Ford steamers are 
maintaining their schedules of runs 
with their coal to this market. 


A conference is to be held this month 
in St. Paul, of Twin Cities business men 
and representatives of the Illinois Coal 
Operators’ Association with Brig. Gen. 
T. Q. Ashburn, chief of inland water- 
ways transportation, to discuss the use 
of the Mississippi River for transport- 
ing southern Illinois coal to the Twin 
Cities by barge. 





NEW YORK 


Joseph J. Eagan, a well-known Buf- 
falo coal shipper, has bought a large 
interest in the Acme Coal Co.’s mine 
at Reimersburg, Pa. 


oo 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Lignite producers of North Dakota 
anticipate increasing their production 
should the effects of the anthracite 
strike call for it. It is claimed that 
the production of last year of slightly 
over a million tons can be doubled. 





OHIO 


One of the mines of the Maher 
Collieries Co., of Cleveland, located at 
Neffs, which had been idle for eight 
months, has opened recently employing 
approximately 300 miners. The mine 
has a capacity of about 2000 tons 
daily and production is rapidly reach- 
ing the peak. Three mines of the 
Lorain Coal & Dock Co., of Columbus, 
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have been operated during the entire 
summer. They are the Blaine, Cres- 
cent and Stanley operations, with a 
capacity of about 7,500 tons daily. 
Two other mines of the same company, 
the Wheeling Creek and Lincoln oper- 
ations, have been idle for some time. 
Car shortage is now appearing on the 
B. &.0O. in the eastern Ohio dis- 
trict, which is reducing the output to 
a certain degree. 


August was the most disastrous 
month in the history of the coal mining 
industry in Ohio in point of fatalities, 
according to a recent report of Jerome 
Watson, chief of the Ohio Division of 
Mining. Eleven fatalities occurred dur- 
ing the month compared with one in 
July. Based on the number of men em- 
ployed, the record of August was the 
highest ever known. 


In a statement given out by the 
Hocking Valley Railway Co., covering 
loadings at the Toledo docks of the 
company for lake shipment up to 
Sept. 16 a total of 5,798,115 tons was 
loaded; as compared with 4,620,543 tons 
during the same period in 1924. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Co. 
has awarded a contract for complete 
electrical equipment for four automatic 
mining substations to the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. Al- 
though the total power rating for the 
four stations is but 1,100 kw., the sta- 
tions are unusual in that the operation 
and control are entirely automatic. 
This contract represents the largest 
ever awarded for this class of equip- 
ment. Three of the stations are at 
Ehrenfeld; one for the automatic con- 
trol of a 300-kw. motor generator set, 
another for a 200-kw. set, while the 
third will control two 200-kw. sets. The 
fourth station, “located at New Shaft, 
will control two 100-kw. motor genera- 
tor sets. 


The mines and coke ovens of the 
Cascade Coal & Coke Co. at Sykesville, 
which have been idle more than two 
years, have been started up. It has 
produced over 325,000 tons in recent 
years and employs 375 men. It is 
owned in Buffalo and the product is 
used in the furnaces of the Rogers- 
Brown Iron Co., at Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Armerford Coal Mining Co. and 
the Margaret Coal Mining Co., both of 
Pittsburgh, will be merged under pres- 
ent plans. Special stockholders’ meet- 
ings were called for Sept. 22 to act 
upon the merger. 


The monthly report of the U. S. En- 
gineers at Pittsburgh for August shows 
that there were moved 1,553,660 tons of 
coal and 98,370 tons of coke on the Mo- 
nongahela River, 452,680 tons of coal 
and 34,300 tons of coke on the Ohio 
River and 93,000 tons of coal and 12,409 
tons of coke on the Allegheny River. 


Eighty-nine of the 195 industrial 
fatalities reported for the month of 
August to the bureau of statistics of 
the State Department of Labor and In- 
dustry occurred in coal mines. There 
were 80 in other industries than that 
of mining and 25 among the transpor- 
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In the Mountains of Kentucky near Stearns Co.’s Mines 


Markings on the cliff, the old settlers say, were made by the Indi - 
ingly they have designated as the “Painted Indian Signs.” et ee ee 





tation and public utilities companies. 
Fifty-eight of the mine deaths were in 
the anthracite district of the state and 
31 in the bituminous region. 

A coal tipple owned by the Richards 
Coal Co., at the foot of Edgebrook, 
Brookline, in Pittsburgh, was damaged 
slightly by fire recently. 

All right, title and interest in the 
Blanchard-Moshannon Mining Co. was 
sold to Robert P. Hunter, as trustee, at 
the receiver’s sale held at the plant 
near Karthaus, Centre County, on Sept. 
8. The purchase price was $34,000, 
subject to mortgages and agreement 
accounts. of a face value of approxi- 
mately $340,000. Mr. Hunter pur- 
chased the property for the Clinton- 
Moshannon Mining Co., which was re- 
cently incorporated and which, it is 
stated, will operate the mines. In- 
cluded in the new corporation are the 
principal creditors of the old Blanchard- 
Moshannon Mining Co. William G. 
Blanchard of Pittsburgh, who was the 
dominating factor in the Blanchard- 
Moshannon Company, has been elim- 
inated from the new enterprise. 

The men at the Jamison Coal & Coke 
Co. mine near Perryopolis, Fayette 
Gounty, struck Sept 9, for restoration 
of the high peak wage scale, which 
approximates the scale provided at the 
union mines by the Jacksonville agree- 
ment. The wage scale at this plant 
was reduced to the 1917 scale last 
spring. This plant has been working 
steady for some time. About 400 men 
are employed. The men are still out. 





UTAH 


Coal production in Utah during July, 
according to an official report just 
issued, was 323,087 tons, compared with 
364,948 tons in July of last year. Out- 
put in July of this year is the smallest 
since July, 1921, when 278,092 tons was 
mined in the state. 





VIRGINIA 


The mines of the Consolidation Coal 
Co. at Alfredton will be placed in 
operation again soon, according to an 
announcement made by the company. 
Officials have been busy employing men 
and getting plants in shape to resume 


operation after a suspension of more 
than twelve months. Mine No. 225, at 
Alfredton, is in fact already running. 


The Wilson Coal Corporation expects 
to resume operations at once on Hill 
Creek, west of Richlands. The plants 
of the company have been leased for 
three years by M. Ziegler from the 
Wilson Coal Corporation, which is 
owned by Richlands business men. 
Mr. Ziegler will assume management 
of the operation at once. A force of 
men has been at work for some time 
cleaning up and repairing the -ma- 
chinery preparatory to opening the 
mines. This company employs between 
seventy and eighty men. The Bull 
Creek Coal Co., also located on the 
Hill Creek branch of the Norfolk & 
Western, has already reopened its 
mines and is shipping coal regularly. 
The mines of this company were 
opened on Sept. 1 after being shut 
down for several months. The general 
office of the company is at Johnson 
City, Tenn. It is stated that the 
Glenburke Coal Corporation and the 
Field Scott Coal Co., also with mines 
on the Hill Creek branch, are working 
practically every day. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Directors of the Island Creek Coal 
Co. have declared an extra dividend of 
$1 a share on the common stock in ad- 
dition to the regular quarterly distribu- 
tion of $2. Dividends of the same 
amount have been paid on the common 
stock in the seven preceding quarters. 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 
a share was also declared. All distri- 
butions are payable Oct. 1 to stockhold- 
ers of record Sept. 21. 


According to statistics just compiled 
covering the production of the Logan 
field, August, 1925, proved to be the 
biggest month in the history of the 
field. Approximately 36,400 cars of 
coal were shipped. The record of week 
ended Aug. 15, when 8,546 cars of coal 
were taken out of the field. Thus far 
this year production is a!most 2,000,- 
000 tons in excess of that for the cor- 
responding period of last year. 

The Soviet commission of Russia 
has just completed a visit to the mining 
fields of southern West Virginia along 
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the Norfolk & Western Ry. In the 
party were Prof. Leo D. Scheviakoff, 
professor of mining engineering of 
Ekaterinoslav Mining Academy; 
Dimitri M. Souchevski, chief engineer, 
Cherbinovka Coal Mines, and Robert P. 
Waggoner, director of the bureau of 
construction, United Coal Industries of 
Donetz Basin. S. Rosoff, of the Amtorg 
Trading Corporation, American repre- 
sentative for large mining trusts of 
London, Moscow, Kharkoff, Vladivos- 
tok and other points, acted as inter- 
preter for commission. 


The United Mine Workers have 
erected additions to the barracks at 
Rosemont and Wendel in the Fleming- 
ton field. 


The Dixie mine of the Dixon Coal 
Co., on the Western Maryland Ry, be- 
gan operating non-union early in Sep- 
tember. 


The mining extension department of 
West Virginia University began regis- 
tering students in all of its classes 
Sept. 21. Classes are first being organ- 
ized and work will begin next week and 
continue until the latter part of May, 
1926. During last year there were 
1,315 men registered in the classes com- 
pared to 500 six years ago. Homework 
and examinations are a part of the 
course prescribed. Classes probab'y 
will be established in coal mining re- 
gions, where the largest number of 
coal miners and officials can be reached 
and indications are that the Welch, 
Williamson, Mount Hope, Montgomery, 
Logan and Wheeling sections will be 
awarded schools this year. There is a 
far greater demand for schools this 
year than ever before. 


A circular letter was issued Sept. 16 
by Van A. Bittner, chief international 
representative in West Virginia, in- 
structing every local union of the 
United Mine Workers in northern West 
Virginia to appoint a committee of 
three to act as an educational commit- 
tee, whose duty it shall be to obtain the 
necessary school books for the children 
of striking miners, because in West 
Virginia the parents purchase their 
children’s books in the majority of the 
school districts. The letter suggests 
that members exchange books where 
possible. 


Norton mine of the West Virginia 
Coal & Coke Co., on the Charleston 
Division, B. & O., resumed operation 
recent'y. This is a large mine, pro- 
ducing from 40 to 45 cars of coal a day. 

Helen mine of the Hughes Coal Co., 
at Gypsy, Harrison County, was re- 
cently equipped with a 200-kw. motor 
generator set, which was used for the 
first time Sept. 15. The set will receive 
power from the 22,000-volt line of the 
Monongahela West Penn Public Service 
Co., instead of receiving its power from 
the Clarksburg trolley wires, as pre- 
viously. {14 


In the first eight months of 1925 the 
coal mines of the 124 counties of north- 
ern West Virginia produced 14,576.450 
net tons of eoal. The monthly produc- 
tion was as fol'ows: January, 2,179,- 
200 tons; February, 1,705,400 tons; 
March. 1,844,250 tons; April, 1,294,650 
tons; May, 1,464,950 tons; June, 1,744,- 
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750 tons; July, 2,036,650 tons; August, 
2,306,600 tons. Most of the tonnage was 
produced on an open-shop basis after 
April 1. 

A new tipple has been erected at the 
mine of the Corona Coal Co. at Hep- 
zibah, Harrison County,.to replace the 
plant burned down by incendiaries. 
Coal is loaded from two openings in 
the mine by the means of conveyor 
belts, but the coal is dumped through 
the same tipple. The improvements cost 
approximately $35,000. 

Under the terms of chapter 87, 
Acts 1915, passed at the last session 
of the West Virginia Legislature, the 
law relating to the issuance of scrip 
by coal companies and other corpora- 
tions to their employees has _ been 
changed so as to render scrip issued, 
under the new law, payable only to 
the employee to whom issued. The 
new law, which has just gone into 
effect, further allows such scrip to be 
made redeemable in merchandise. It 
is stated that the new law is intended 
to break up the practice of poolroom 
operators and various others who have 
for many years been in the habit of 
buying scrip from employees and 
hoarding it up in large amounts and 
then presenting it for payment several 
months after it was issued. 

The fact that the Paisley interests, 
operating in the Wheeling district, 
have adopted the plan of paying their 
employees only once a month instead 
of semi-monthly as provided in the 
union contract may lead others to 
adopt the same policy although so far 
reports indicate no requests for per- 
mission to do it have been made upon 
the union. The men at the five mines 
of the company in the Wheeling dis- 
trict, however, have accepted the new 
plan, the officials of the union taking 
the view that it was a matter resting 
with the men only. 

The Poca-Pack Coal Co., with an 
authorized capital of $125,000, has been 
organized by J. C. Pack, of Bramwell, 
and has begun operations with Paul 
Pack, son of J. C. Pack, as superin- 
tendent. The company is owned ex- 
clusively by J. C. Pack and family. 
This property is in the Winding Gulf 
field, on the Virginian Ry., and was 
formerly owned by the Smith-Poca- 
hontas Coal Co., the property having 
been sold at public auction in July. 
The plant is thoroughly equipped to 
ship 10,000 tons a month of No. 3 and 
No. 6 Pocahontas coal. Mr. Pack is 
well known in the Pocahontas trade 
and has been closely identified with the 
development of the coal industry in the 
southern part of West Virginia for 
many years. 





CANADA 


Production of coke in Canada in June 
receded to 109,694 tons from 130,068 
tons in May and 131,484 tons in April. 
A loss in output was reported by all 
provinces. 

William Sherman, president of Dis- 
trict No. 18, United Mine Workers, in- 
cluding Alberta and a part of British 
Columbia, has resigned his position and 
is leaving for the United States. Until 
his successor is appointed the interests 
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of the organization will be looked after 
by Robert Livett. 








Traffic 





Hold Hearing on Rates To 
East St. Louis 


Taking of testimony in the Perry 
Coal Co. application for reduced freight 
rates on coal shipments to East St. 
Louis, Ill., were resumed before the 
Illinois Commerce Commission in the 
East St. Louis City Court on Sept. 15. 
Judge George W. Pillow of Marion, 
Ill., presided. 


The case is directed against the 
Alton & Southern R.R., but nine other 
coal hauling roads are affected. They 
are the Pennsylvania, Southern, IIli- 
nois Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Illinois 
Traction, Terminal Railroad, St. Louis 
& O’Fallon, East St. Louis & Suburban 
and Belleville Electric. 


Twenty-three coal companies are 
interested. They seek lower rates on 
coal shipped into East St. Louis from 
close-in mines. 

There are two other cases pending 
before the commission. One affects 
mines within a radius of 20 to 60 miles 
of East St. Louis and in the other coal 
companies outside that zone are seeking 
to benefit by any reduction in freight 
rates granted the other two zones. 

The coal companies contend that IIli- 
nois freight rates are high compared 
with those in Indiana and other states 
where conditions are similar. 





Coming Meetings 





National Safety Council. Annual meet- 
ing Sept. 28 to Oct. 2, at Cleveland, Ohio 
Managing Director, W. H. Cameron, 168 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Tenth Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
Sept. 28 to Oct. 3, at Grand Central Palace. 
New York City. 


Alabama Mining Institute. Annual meet- 
ing, Oct. 6, Birmingham, Ala. Secretary, 
J. L. Davidson, Birmingham, Ala. The 
Seventh Annual First-Aid Field Meet also 
will be held on this date. 

American Gas Association. Annual meet- 
ing, Oct.. 12-16, at Atlantic City (Steel 
Pier), N. J. Secretary-manager, Alexander 
Forward, 342 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Kanawha Coal Operators’ Association. 
Annual meeting, Oct. 15, at Kanawha Hotel, 
Charleston, W. Va. Secretary, D. C./Ken- 
nedy, Charleston, W. Va. 

Electric Power Club. Fall meeting at 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., Oct. 19-22. Secre- 
tary, S. N. Clarkson, B. F. Keith Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

American Welding Society. Fall meeting, 
Oct. 21-23, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston, Mass, Secretary. M. 
M. Kelly, 33 West 39th St., New York City. 

Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metaliurgy. Annual western meeting Nov. 
8-5, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. Secretary, 

rge C. Mackenzie, Drummond Bidz., 
Montreal, Que.. Can. 

Harlan County Coal Operators’ Assovla- 
tion. Annual meeting, Nov. 18, at Harlan, 
Ky. Secretary, E. R. Clayton, Harlan, Ky. 

American Society of Mechanical Enei- 
neers. Annual meeting at New York City, 
Nov. 80-Dec. 3. Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 
29 West 39th St., New York City. 

Fourth National Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical Engineering, Nov. 30 to Dec. 5, 
at Grand Central Palace, New York City. 

Coal Mining Institute of America. 
Annual meeting. Dec. 9-11, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. Mason. Q, Boz 


Secretary, H. D. |, ae ee 
604, Ebensburg, Pa. 
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Obituary 


r. Arthur Jenkins, 54 years of age, of 
Harlan, Ky., half owner of a mine near 
Harlan, died at. a hospital in Lexington, 
Ky., on Sept. 5, of pneumonia. His son, 
Raymond Jenkins, travels in the South- 
eastern Kentucky mine section for the 
Hercules Powder Co. Two other sons and 
his wife survive. 


Reddington, 65, of Charleston, 
wi mee died in a Charleston hospital after 
an illness of several months. In 1887 Mr. 
Reddington went to West Virginia, locating 
in McDowell county as.an engineer for the 
Turkey Gap Coal Co. and Crozer Coal & 
Coke Co., and also for the Crozer Land Co. 
In 1900 he became general manager of the 
Marmet Coal Co., serving with that com- 
pany until 1907 when he resumed his pri- 
vate practice as civil engineer. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, five ughters and two 
sons, three sisters and two brothers. 


W. P. Johnston, 39 resident of the 
Johnston Brothers Coal gE Coke On and 
president of the Johnston Brothers Min 
Co. of Wheeling, W. Va., died while sea 
on a chair in his bedroom at 5:30 a.m., 
He had _ recovered from an 
ritonitis. Mr. Johnston was 
Paes Linsly Institute, Wheeling, 
and for ten years been one of the 
leading business men of the city. Funeral 
services were held Thursday afternoon, 


Sept. 17. 


On Sept. 13 death claimed L. A, Butter- 
field, baa 70 years, of Birmingham, Ala. He 
succumbed to an apoplectic stroke which 
he suffered three days earlier. Mr. Butter- 
field was long associated with mining in- 
terests in Alabama, being connected at dif- 
ferent times with the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co., Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co. and Tutwiler Coal & Coke Co. He came 
here from Charleston, S. C., in 1886. At 
the time of his death he was secretary of 
the Alabama State Land Co., owners and 
dealers in mineral lands. He leaves a 
widow, three daughters and one son. 


Alfred Frerk, senior member of the firm 
of Henry Frerk, coal dealers of Chicago, 
and treasurer of the Chicago Coal Mer- 
ehants Association, died Sept. 11, of heart 
disease.at his home, 3655 North Harding 
Avenue, Chicago. Mr. Frerk, who was 51 
years of age, was born in Chicago and 
virtually grew up in the coal business. He 
was an enthusiast in the development of the 
Villa community district and was an or- 
ganizer of the Four Seasons Club of 


America. 
a * 
Industrial Notes 





graduated 





P. S. Gardner, president, American Rheo- 
laveur Corporation, New York, and Andrews 
Allen, of Allen & Garcia Co., engineers, 
Chicago, have returned from Europe, where 
they spent six weeks jointly inspecting in- 
stallations of the Rheo coal washing sys- 
tem at prominent coal-mining plants in 
England, Wales, France, Belgium and the 
Saar. Mr. Allen states that his investiga- 
tions and studies show the Rheo-washer 
to be ideally adapted to meet coal-prepara- 
tion néeds in this country. Mr. Allen an- 
nounces that arrangements have been made 
with the American Rheolaveur Corporation 
for the Allen & Garcia Co. to install Rheo 
coal washing plants in the United States. 


L. M. Zimmer has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Co., manufacturers of oxygen, and of 
the welding gas division of the Presto-0- 
Lite Co., Ine.; manufacturers of dissolved 
acetylene, succeeding L. M. Moyer, who 
resigned Aug. 1, 1925. , 


On Oct. 1 the Hydrotater Co. will move 
its Philadelphia office to New York City, 
combining .it with the office of Edward B. 
Day at 110 E. 42nd St. Mr. Day is presi- 
dent of the company. 


The Kuhlman Electric Co., of Bay City, 
Mich., announces the appointment of the 
D. H. Braymer Equipment Co., 727 W. O. 
W. Building, Omaha, Neb., as district: rep- 
resentative in Iowa and Nebraska. 


The Conveyors Corporation of America, 
$26 West Madison Street, Chicago, an- 
nounces the appointment of Rowland & 
Burns, 33 Cortlandt Street; New York City, 
pr i engineers for New York and 
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New Equipment 

















Steel Switchboard Proves 
Itself Suitable 


A new type of switchboard, con- 
structed of stretcher-level sheet steel, 
has been designed by the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co., that 
may be used advantageously in power 
plant and substation installations. This 
new type of switchboard is light, sub- 
stantial, sturdy and easily erected. 

The influx of steel switchboards has 
been a gradual one since 1915 when it 
was found that the ordinary slate and 
marble boards would not stand up un- 
der severe operating conditions. They 
were brittle and easily broken and were 
subject to stain by oil which marred the 
appearance of the board. In addition 
they were heavy and cumbersome. 

For some time stretcher-level steel 
switchboards have been used on small 
installations in a more or less experi- 
mental way and have proved successful, 
so that they are now being installed on 
larger projects. The outstanding fea- 
tures of this new type of board are its 
lightness, substantial nature, appear- 
ance and inexpensiveness. The erection 
and maintenancé costs are lower than 
those of the slate and marble boards. 
Their erection, in addition to being 
cheaper, is more simple because the 
framework is an integral part of the 
panels. 





Meters and Switches Mounted 
on Steel Panels - 


Switchboards made of sheet steel like 
this one cannot be easily broken. They are 
light and easy to install. 


The steel panels are given a baked 
enamel finish similar to that used in the 
automobile industry. They thus pre- 
sent a most pleasing appearance and in 
addition are impervious to moisture 
and resist corrosion. 





Floodlight with Reflector 
On Rear Door 


The Electric Service Supplies Co., of 
Philadelphia, recently placed on the 
market a new type of Golden Glow 
floodlighting projector, known as type 
FLA-1419, for mine yard or other sim- 
ilar service. This new unit has been 
designed to provide a simple and rugged 
housing, being made of cast aluminum 
alloy in which is mounted a standard 
14-in. reflector. 





Lamp Has Convenient Adjustments 


It is easy to clean the reflector on this 
lamp because the reflector is mounted on. a- 


hinged door. Adjustments of the light are 
made from the outside. 


The design of the body of this new 
projector is unusual in that the glass 
reflector is mounted in the door which 
opens from the back of the case, thus 
providing easy access for the renewal 
of lamps and for cleaning the reflector.. 
The door closure is a series of baffles 
with machined-surface fit and provides 
a simple, substantial and effective 
weather-tight joint without any type 
of gasket. 


Easily Focused 


This new unit provides ample ventila- 
tion through liberally designed aper- 
tures at the bottom and top of the body. 
An easy and simple focusing mechanism 
is enclosed in the top ventilating cap, 
which permits focusing of the lamp en- 
tirely from the outside and without tools. 

The body of the projector is mounted 
on trunnions in a yoke of % x 2-in. steel 
bar stock which may be rotated in the 
heavy cast-iron base. The curved front 
glass of the projector is of special heat- 
resisting pressed glass, approximately 
2 in. thick, which practically eliminates 
breakage. 

These new floodlights when fitted 
with a 1,000-watt 115-volt PS-52 stand- 
ard multiple burning lamp may be 
ised successfully with maximum ranges 
of 3,000 to 3,500 ft. when mounted on 
towers 70 to 90 ft. high. The light has 
a soft, non-glaring character and is 
very penetrating. f, 

A lamp of this character can be 
easily cleaned or adjusted when located 
on the top of a mine yard building. 





